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THE MUSKINGUM TRAIL. 


View taken on the summit of Wallace Ridge, near Stockport, Ohio, where the 
Indians lay watching Big Bottom blockhouse across the Muskingum river the day 
preceeding the night of the massacre. 
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INDIAN THOROUGHFARES OF OHIO. 


[The general plan of this map is that of Hutchins. Several Indian 
trails and Indian villages have been added from other maps, making it 
perhaps the most complete map of the Indian eastern and central Ohio 
published. It will be noticed that it does not include the western por- 
tion. This is owing to the fact that the old maps give almost no Indian 
villages or trails of western Ohio, showing the absolute ignorance which 
existed of it when the central and southern portions were quite well 
known. The Indian trails are numbered to correspond with the chart. 
The three centers of Indian population should be noted, that of the 
Wyandots on the western shores of Lake Erie, where they settled about 
1701; that of the Delawares, between the Ohio and Muskingum and 
westward, whither they came from the eastern valley whose name they 
bore between 1740 and 1750; and the Shawnese in the Scioto Valley, 
which they occupied after 1740. By the middle of last century the 
Indian population in Ohio was fully determined. Counting four to a 
family there may have been twelve thousand Indians in the present 
Ohio in 1770, but as Ohio became the general fighting ground the 
northern and western nations hurried their warriors eastward to the 
border, and in 1779 there were possibly ten thousand warriors alone 
within the confines of the northern old Ohio. Boquet’s route is marked 
conspicuously, as in Braddock’s Road and Forbes’.] 
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THE INDIAN THOROUGHFARES OF OHIO.* 


By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT. 


History tells of two Ohios — the old and the new. The old 
Ohio was that portion of the American Hinterland drained by 
the Ohio and Allegheny rivers which, together, formed Ja Belle 
Riviere of New France. It included the territory between the 
Alleghenies, the Mississippi and the great lakes, save as we ex- 
cept the country of Illinois, which early in history became a ter- 
ritory distinct by itself, as the meadow lands of Kan-ta-kee be- 
came distinct later. As late as the Revolutionary war an English 
map printed “Ohio” south, as well as north, of the Ohio river.! 

Of this old Ohio (including the Illinois country) only that 
part which lay north of the Ohio river contained a resident In- 
dian population. That portion south of the river was the Korea 
of the central west -——the “dark and bloody” battle ground of 
surrounding nations half a century before the white man gave 
it that name. 

North of the Ohio river, in the valleys of the Alleghany, 
Beaver, Muskingum, Scioto, Sandusky, Miami, Maumee, Wa- 
bash and Illinois, more white men knew the redman intimately 
than perhaps anywhere in the United States in the eighteenth 
century. This knowledge of the Indian in his own home-land 
resulted in giving to the world a mass of material respecting 
his country, customs and character. Among other things this 
knowledge of the northern division of the old Ohio during the 
Indian regime made it possible to map it, and some of these 
maps are essentially correct. 

The dismemberment of the great old Ohio was rapid, and 
in some instances spectacular. The extension of Virginian do- 
minion by George Rogers Clark and the evolution of the state 
of Kentucky, and especially the passage of the great Ordinance 


* Copyrighted 1900, by Archer Butler Hulbert. 
1Map with Pownall’s “Middle British Colonies in North America 1776,” 


(London, 1776). 
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which once and forever divided the territory by the Ohio river 
— all combined to narrow down “Ohio,” until now the present 
imperial commonwealth is but the core of the great empire once 

embraced under its name. 

This new Ohio, or the portion of the northern division of 
the old Ohio contained between the Beaver and Miami rivers, 
offers special inducements to prosecute the study of the branch 
of Indian archeology herewith presented, that of Indian thor- 
oughfares. Perhaps the more important conditions are not an- 
swered better in any portion of the continent than in what is 
now the state of Ohio: it contained a resident Indian popula- 
tion ; it was extensively visited during Indian occupation by ex- 
plorers, traders, spies, armies, missionaries, surveyors and 
geographers, who studied and knew the land as it then was; 
and, finally, a last and imperative condition is answered, it is in 
part a hilly country. 

It is possible to believe that in the earliest times the In- 
dians travelled only on rivers and lakes. When they turned in- 
land we can be practically sure that they found, ready-made and 
deeply-worn, the very routes of travel which have since borne 
their name. For the beginning of the history of roadmaking 
in this central west, we must go back two centuries, when the 
buffalo, urged by his need of change of climate, newer feeding 
grounds and fresher salt licks, first found his way through the 
forests. Even if the first thoroughfares were made by the mas- 
todon and the moundbuilder, they first came to white man’s 
knowledge as buffalo “traces,” and later became Indian trails. 


1A vivid description of the trails of Darkest Africa as seen by Du 
Chaillu and Stanley has come recently from the pen of Julian Hawthorne 
and may be interesting in this connection: 

“These trails, but two or three feet in width, traverse’ the vast ex- 
panse from one side to another; you walk in them single-file; if you 
step aside for a few rods, you may spend the rest of your life trying to 
find the route again. Around you on every side are the gigantic columns 
of the forest-trees; overhead, two hundred feet aloft, their boughs and 
dense foliage make a roof through which no sunshine ever falls; all is 
as nature made it, except that single narrow thread of thoroughfare, 
created by human footsteps, none can tell how many thousand years ago. 
For days, weeks, months, you follow such trails, over thousands of miles; 
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In Kentucky, which we have already noted as unoccupied by 
resident Indians, the word “trace” has come down from last 
century rather than “trail,” which is the word generally used by 
the oldest inhabitants of Ohio.! 

The routes of the plunging buffalo, weighing a thousand 
pounds and capable of covering two hundred miles a day, 
were well suited to the needs of the Indian. One who 
has any conception of the west as it was a century and a half 
ago, who can see the river valleys filled with the immemorial 
plunder of the river floods, can realize that there was but one 
practicable passage-way across the land for either beast or man, 
and that, on the summits of the hills. Here on the hilltops, 
mounting on the longest ascending ridges, lay the tawny paths 
of the buffalo and Indian. They were not only highways, they 
were the /ighest ways, and chosen for the best of reasons :? 


1. The hilltops offered the driest courses; from them 
water was shed most quickly and least damage was caused 
by erosion. 

2. The hilltops were windswept; the snow of winter 
and the leaves of summer were alike driven away, leaving 
little or nothing to block or obscure the pathway. 

3. The hilltops were coigns of vantage for outlook 
and signalling. 


they were laid out without a compass, by the unaided instinct of the savage; 
but they bring you by the shortest route from distant sea to sea.”” — Cos- 
mopolitan, November 1899, p. 127. 

1The two great thoroughfares in Kentucky were on buffalo traces. 
Boone’s road led to the Blue Grass country where Lexington was built. 
Logan’s road left Boone’s at Rockcastle Creek and led to Crab Orchard, 
Bardstown, Bullittt’s Lick and Louisville. — Speed’s “Wilderness Road,” 
p. 27. 

2In such a study as the present nothing could be of more value than 
the testimony offered by the Catholic missionaries to New France during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Citations will constantly be 
made to this great volume of testimony, sometimes as proof, sometimes 
in contrast, but always to depict the Indian custom and practice in refer- 
ence to our subject. Our quotations will be from “Jesuit Relations and 
Allied Documents” edited by Mr. Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
_ The great snow falls of Canada were not experienced south of Lake 
Erie. It is interesting to note the effect of much snow on the use of 
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[The evolution of our American highways is described elsewhere. 
And while noticing the fact that our roads have been coming down hill 
for a century, it is interesting to recall that this is true of our civilization. 
Our first towns were on the hilltops, as well as our first roads, and like 
the roads have come down into the valleys. The need of the motive 
power furnished by the streams led to the building of mills in the val- 
feys. About the mills sprang up small settlements. The coming of the 
tailway era was the doom of thousands of proud towns and villages, and 
and the shrill scream of the locomotive sounded the passing of the old 
thoroughfares on the hills. 

Another interesting matter comes up in this conneection. After a 
lecture by the author at Adebert College, Cleveland, a well known Ohio 
legislator and champion of good roads, took exception to a state- 
ment made that the first clearings and farms were along the old high- 
ways on the hilltops. There is much evidence that the statement as made 
was true, arid it is an interesting question for discussion. The question 
refers to the first clearings and farms, not the location of the first set- 
tlements and towns. Several writers speak of the early clearing of 
the hilltops, De Hass, for instance, and the burden of testimony of 
the pioneers with whom I have talked is that the first farms were on 
the hills. In such a question there can be no rule to hold true in all 
cases, but there is a middle ground to take, which, we believe, will in- 
cline toward our original view of the matter.] 
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The following chart gives the names, destinations and routes 
of the main Indian thoroughfares of Ohio. Of a great number 
of trails only a few became prominent. The establishment of 
forts, as at Detroit and Pittsburg, and of trading stations, ren- 
dered certain trails especially important! Of these the follow- 
ing were well known: 


Indian trails: “There was everywhere 3 feet of snow; and no paths 
had yet been made” (Jes. Rel. and Doc. Vol. XII, p. 261). “We departed 
therefore, on the 13th and reached home very late at night, after con- 
siderable trouble — for the paths were only about half a foot wide where 
the snow would sustain one, and if you turned ever so little to the right 
or left you were in it half way up to your thighs” (do. Vol. XV, p. 267). 

It is quite evident from the records of the Jesuit missionaries that 
the trails of Canada were not of such importance as routes of travel as 
were those south of the lakes. The long winters and deep snows rendered 
them, for the greater part of the year seemingly, well nigh impassible. 
The rivers were the main routes of travel and the missionaries call both 
water and land routes “roads” indiscriminately: ‘‘the whole length of 
the road (from the Huron country to Quebec) is full of rapids and 
precipices.” (Do. Vol. XXII, p. 307). 

1 But the Indian trails had much to do with the location of the forts 
and trading stations. Detroit, Sandusky, Pittsburg, Marietta and Cin- 
cinnati were the earliest stragetic points for the whites, for both trade 
and war, and these were located in naturally stragetic positions. But 
for the location of the scores of inland forts and trading houses the In- 
dian thoroughfares must have been responsible to a large degree; as we 
shall see later they were responsible in a measure for the distribution of 
the early populatior.. 
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Advancing civilization has made the valley and hillside blos- 
som as the rose; the rivers are dredged until they look little 
as they did in the old days; great chasms have been hewn 
through hill and mountain by the railways—but the rough 
summits of the hills are left much as they were. And here on 
the highlands, which were to the trade and travel of the olden 
time what our through trunk railways are to us, one may still 
follow the serpentine highways of the buffalo and Indian with 
as perfect assurance, in many cases, as he may follow the rail- 
way, turnpike or tow-path in the valley below. The writer’s 
sources of information have been, then; 1: a bibliography cov- 
ering the many narratives, diaries and memoirs, and the works 
written upon them, which have come down to us from last cen- 
tury ; 2: Personal exploration and interviews with many of that 
race of pioneers who knew this west when the Indian thorough- 
fares were its main routes of travel.! 

Compare any good geological or topographical map of Ohio 
with one of the old maps of last century, Hutchin’s, Heckewel- 
der’s or Evan’s, and it will not be difficult to determine, theo- 
retically, the courses of the old highways.2, Among the several 
guiding principles one is of very great help, and that, the general 
rule that the trails kept faithfully on the summit of the water- 
sheds —for even what may be termed valley trails, as distinct 
from cross-country trails, kept well away from the river courses, 
often a mile or more back on the highlands? Having once de- 


1 Among many the author owes a special debt of thanks, greater or 
less as the case may be, to the following gentlemen: Rev. David Yant 
of Bolivar; Mr. J. C. Zutavern of Zoar; Mr. Obadiah Brokaw of Stock- 
port; Bishop Van Vleck of Gnadenhutten; Mr. F. C. Kinsey, Tus- 
carawas Co.; Mr. John Hovey of Akron; also J. Hope Sutor, Esq. of 
Zanesville; and the Hon. R. M. Stimson of Marietta. 

2For early maps see Baldwin’s “Early Maps of Ohio and the West,” 
tract twenty-five, Vol. 1. “Western Reserve and Northern Ohio His- 
torical Society Publications” (April, 1875). Also appended list of maps in 
possession of same society. 

* Le Jeune wrote “The road to the Savages’ cabins was very bad; it 
was necessary to ascend a very steep mountain.” (Jes. Rel. and Doc. Vol. 
XI, p. 91). “Steep rugged hills were to be clomb,” wrote one who fol- 
lowed Braddock’s army through the Alleghanies on the Indian road; 
“headlong declivities to be descended, down which the cannon and wagons 
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termined the course of a given trail it is ordinarily an easy 
task, by inquiring in the region through which it passed, to 
prove by living witnesses its actual course. There is not an 
Indian thoroughfare in Ohio which it is not possible to identify, 
in portions at least, by means of the testimony of living men. 
Trails (7), (2) and (4) are especially interesting to locate, be- 
cause they are cross-country trails and follow so faithfully the 
highland ranges, The author has never attempted to follow 
trail (6), but has as little doubt of its being capable of easy 
identification as of its former existence. 

It may be valuable to give a detailed description of some 
of the important trails, if only to show what information it is 
yet possible to obtain of them: 


MONONGAHELA TRAIL (7). 
(VIRGINIAN DIVISION.) 


Left Old Chillicothe — met Muskingum trail north of Stock- 
port, Morgan Co., O.— left Muskingum valley at Big Rock — 
crossed Ohio river at Belpre, Washington Co., O.— passed 
Neal’s Station (now Baltimore and Ohio station Ewing’s) to 
Turtle Run — went north of Kanawha Station -— over Eaton’s 
Tunnel, B. & O. R’y.—on Dry Ridge northeast into Dodridge 
Co., W. Va.—through Martin’s woods — north of Greenwood 
to Center Station—east to West Union tunnel (“No. 6” or 
Gorham’s) — thence to headwaters of Middle Island creek — up 
Middle Island creek to Tom’s Fork —on into Harrison county 
to headwaters of Ten Mile creek — down creek to Mononga- 
hela river. The course of this trail was described to the writer 
by an old Virginian mountaineer who lived near it and who 
hunted upon it when it was what the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
way is in this day to that rugged country. The testimony of 
Dr. Hildreth in his chapter on “Carpenter’s Bar” in “Pioneer 
Sketches” proves the correctness of the description, so far as it 
goes. The trail may be identified above the tunnels mentioned, 
or by striking south to Dry Ridge from the station Petroleum 
on the Baltimore and Ohio railway. 


were lowered with blocks and tackle.” (Journal in “History of Brad- 
dock’s Expedition,” p. 203). 
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THE GREAT TRAIL (2). 


The great trail from Fort Pitt to Detroit descended the Ohio 
river from Fort Pitt to the mouth of the Big Beaver — struck 
northwest to headwaters of Yellow Creek — passed north of New 
Lisbon on highlands between headwaters of Big Beaver streams 
and Yellow Creek — came down into Big Sandy valley — passed 
near Bayard, Columbiana Co., Pekin (now Minerva), Stark Co., 
Waynesburg and Sandyville, crossing Nimishillen creek half mile 
above Sandyville — crossed Muskingum (now Tuscarawas) at 
the “Crossing Place of the Muskingum” at the new mouth of 
Big Sandy — struck northwest, passing through old Baptist bury- 
ing ground one-half mile south of Wooster—crossed the Killbuck 
north of the bridge on the Ashland road — westward near pre- 
sent site of Reedsburg to the Indian town, Mohican John’s town 
— thence northwest near the present Castalia, Erie Co., to 
Fort Sandusky on Sandusky Bay—thence by River Raisin 
and Detroit river to Fort Detroit. Two living men, Mr. J. C. 
Zutavern, of Zoar, and the venerable Rev. David Yant, of Bol- 
ivar, described the course of the Great Trail from Fort Pitt to 
the Muskingum to the writer without contradictions. Mr. Zu- 
tavern came to Ohio from Fort Pitt in 1819, but crossed the Ohio 
river at Wellsville, Columbiana Co., met the Great Trail near 
Bayard and followed it thence to the “Crossing Place of the 
Muskingum” (Bolivar). 


MUSKINGUM TRAIL (9). 


[IN TUSCARAWAS COUNTY.] 


Take for instance this, the Muskingum trail, in Tuscarawas 
county, to show how fully men yet living may be able to de- 
scribe the course of the old time highway. The writer learns 
that descending the Muskingum (now Tuscarawas) on the west- 
ern bank, it crossed Sugar Creek near the present site of Canal 
Dover — crossed Stone creek at its mouth — crossed Old Town 
creek at its mouth—thence on the highland farms of A. W. 
Patrick, A. Rupert, David Anderson, Elia Mathias, Chas. Kin- 
sey (who was the writer’s guide), P. F. Kinsey, Sweitzer heirs 
—crossed Frye’s creek — farms of B. Gross and Wyant — fol- 
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TUSCARAWAS COUNTY. 


[The map of Tuscarawas County will show that it may be possible 
to map the whole State of Ohio if all the ground were covered care- 
fully. On the northern line is the famous ’Crossing Place of the 
Muskingum,” on the Great Trail from Fort Pitt to Fort Detroit. This 
ford is one of the most famous in the west. Its exact site has been 
pointed out to the writer by the venerable David Yant. It was exactly 
at the spot where the Big Sandy now enters the Tuscarawas, having 
broken from its ancient course and reaching the river some distance 
from the old time estuary. Half a mile south of the site of the old 
ford may be seen the site of Fort Laurens, the first fort built in Ohio. 
Colonel Boquet followed the Great Trail from Fort Pitt, but turned 
south after crossing the river, following the route indicated toward the 
Delaware capitol at Gosh-gos-hing (Coshocton). The river trail (Mus- 
kingum) came down the river and illustrates what has been said con- 
cerning river trails keeping away from the river itself in order to follow 
the most practicable course. The author has also mapped this trail by 
townships, showing its course through each farm. Every inch of this 
county is worthy of the most searching investigation. Near the old- 
time highway lies the dust of the heroic Zeisberger. From it are seen the 
quiet hamlets of Gnadenhutten and Shoenbrunn, and the rise of ground 
which marks the site of Fort Laurens. It is the most historic of all our 
interior counties, indeed, with the exception of Washington, the most 
historic county in the State.] 
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lowed Tuscarawas to site of Moravian town, Salem (now Port 
Washington) — thence turned westward onto hills toward Chili,. 
Coshocton county. 


MONONGAHELA TRAIL (7). 
(OHIO DIVISION.) 


Crossed Fairfield and Perry counties coming from the Scioto 
valley — descended Wolf creek in Morgan county to Mills Hall 
farm —thence over the highland and down ridge thirty rods 
east of Eve’s schoolhouse — Little Wolf creek on farm formerly 
owned by Jeremiah Stevens on old Harmar and Lancaster 
road — thence over ridge to William Pickett farm’ on branch of 
Bald Eagle creek — down creek to hills behind Stockport — 
thence onto Wallace Ridge between Stockport and Roxbury 
stations of the Zanesville and Ohio River R’y. (where picture 
was taken as shown in frontispiece, opposite site of Big Bottom 
Blockhouse) — left Muskingum at Big Rock, one-half mile above 
railway station Luke Chute — crossed over the ridge and crossed 
the west branch of Wolf Creek at-the mouth of Turkey Run — 
through farm of George Conner—through Quigley flats — 
crossed south branch of Wolf creek about two miles above its 
junction with the west branch — thence due southeast on high- 
lands to a point opposite the mouth of the Little Kanawha — 
thence to Monongahela as described under Virginian division 


The historical side of our subject is capable of indefinite 
expansion. The Indian trails of the old Ohio were the keys 
to the central west. They opened a way for men to come 
to know and exploit it. The story of the first adventurers who 
followed these trails beyond “the Great Mountains” is of in- 
tense interest. To Walker and Boone and Gist and Washing- 
ton, men who lived on and beside the winding trails of the 
west, we owe our first knowledge of the land and the first en- 
deavors to awaken a desire to reclaim it from savage hands.! 


1In “Extracts from ‘An Analysis of a General Map of the Middle 
British Colonies’” in Darlington’s “Journals of Cristopher Gist’ (p. 
271), we find this tribute to the trader in informing the world of the 
West: “The Map of Ohio, and its Branches, as well as the Passes through 
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HECKEWELDER'S MAP 
OF NORTHEASTERN OHIO, 
1796. 
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HECKEWELDER’S MANUSCRIPT MAP. 


It is unnecessary to state ‘who John Heckewelder was or why the map 
from his pen is of great value and interest. Several trails are here given 
which are not to be found on any other maps; the branching trail from 
the Mahoning to Great Trail, and the Lake Shore Trail; also the trail 
from the Crossing Place of the Muskingum to the Portage Path in Sum- 
mit County. No map gives the trail up the Walhounding and Vernon 
rivers, which was travelled by a portion of the Moravian pilgrims when 
driven from the Muskingum. It would be expected that Heckewelder 
would give it, but he does not.] 
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Christopher Gist employed trails 2,1 12, 11, 1, and 14, while 
exploring the west for the first Ohio Company. George Wash- 
ington knew every mile of Nemacolin’s Path from Fort Cum- 
berland, Md., to the “Forks of the Ohio.” In his mission to 
Fort la Boeuf he traversed No. 13 from the present site of Pitts- 
burg. 

In addition to the explorers and spies, the brave mission- 
aries came westward on the Indian trails. In some instances 
they were the first white men to travel certain trails. 
“Why does the pale-face travel so unknown a road,” called an 
old Seneca chieftain from the door of his lodge to the heroic 
Zeisberger, pushing westward, “this is no road for white people 
and no white man has come this trail before.” One of the 
most interesting maps made of early Ohio is in the handwriting 
of John Heckewelder, so long a faithful Moravian missionary 
in the Muskingum valley. This gives several trails not given 
on other maps. The knowledge gained by the first mission- 
aries to the central west of the Indian nations and the geog- 
raphy of the land, was often of greatest value to the United 
States in peace and in war. The men who came into the cen- 
tral west in the hope of Christianizing the redman were fit suc- 
cessors to the brave “black robes” of the St. Lawrence and 
Huron country, whose heroism stands unparalleled in the an- 
nals of missionary endeavor. . 

If the Indian trails were useful to explorers in the west, 
they were indisperisable to the first armies. Single men could, 
in time, push their way through pathless forests. For bodies 
of men hastening to a certain goal, carrying on their backs a 
limited supply of food, this was out of the question. Conse- 
quently, when the Indian thoroughfares of the west are once 


the Mountains Westward, is laid down by the Information of Traders 
and others, who have resided there, and travelled them for many years 
together.” 

2 Monday (Nov.) 26 (1750): “From this Place (Logg’s Town) We 
left the River Ohio to the S E & travelled across the Country.” (Gist’s 
Journals, p. 35). Mr. Gist on this trail—-2— gave his courses “N 45 
W 10 M, & N 45 W 8 M,” which Mr. Darlington corrected to “W 8 M and 
N 45 W6M. Do., p. 36.) 
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outlined, an interesting introduction to the “winning of the 
west” is gained. These routes show at once the availability 
of certain rivers as highways for the transportation of troops and 
suppiies; they show at a glance the strategic military points, 
where, in many cases, fort or stockade arose; and they indi- 
cate the distribution and the centers of Indian population. The 
rivers, save the Ohio, ran north and south. The Indian trails 
ran, largely, east and west. The conquest was westward; and 
it is to be noted that it was made river valley by river valley 
until at last the conquest, begun on the Monongahela and little 
Bushy Run, was ended in triumph at Tippecanoe on the Wa- 
bash. First the Alleghany and Monongahela rivers were re- 
claimed and held by Boquet, who avenged Braddock’s Ford at 
Bushy Run (1762). In the year following Boquet advanced to 
the Muskingum, where he firmly brought the Delaware and 
Shawanese contingent of Pontiac’s host to terms. A decade later 
Lewis won the decisive battle of Point Pleasant at the mouth 
of the Great Kanawha and secured all the benefits for Ken- 
tucky settlers formerly granted by the Stanwix treaty, but 
which had been repudiated by the arrogant Shawanese of the 
Scioto Valley. Half a decade later General McIntosh pushed 
through to the Muskingum and built Fort Laurens “to serve 
as a bridle upon the savages in the heart of their own coun- 
try” (1778). At this time we may consider the Muskingum 
valley to have been reclaimed, for the next step westward was 
Crawford’s campaign directed toward the Sandusky valley. It 
resulted in failure, but the conquest of the Scioto and San- 
dusky valleys was achieved by the Kentuckians in the border 
wars waged from 1780 to 1785. Another determined step was 
made in 1790 and was toward the Maumee and Wabash, which 
were finally reclaimed by the treaty of Greenville, wrung by 
Wayne from the disconcerted allied nations under Little Tur- 
tle in 1795. Thus the conquest of the central west was by 
river valleys, on Indian trails. For, to restate the story of this 
conquest in. the terms suggested by our present study, we should 
say: The first military movement in the central west was the 
building of the French military road from Presqu’ile to Fort 
La Boeuf, on French Creek, in 1753. This road was twenty 
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miles in length and followed the alignment of the Venango 
trail, or 13. This road was used in bringing forward the for- 
tification for the line of French forts between Lake Erie and 
the Ohio river.! 

Two years later Braddock was sent westward to capture 
Fort Duquesne. His advance corps of six hundred choppers 
cleared the way for the army following Nemacolin’s Path, at 
least as far as the present site of Uniontown, Pa., whence 
the road swung northward to the memorable ford. In 1762 
Boquet was sent westward from Philadelphia to annihilate Pon- 
tiac’s allies who were doggedly beleaguring Fort Pitt. At 
Bushy Run, ina terrible three days’ battle, he confirmed the dying 
Braddock’s words, ‘““We shall do better next time,” and soon after 
raised the siege of Fort Pitt. In the year following, consequent 
upon orders, Boquet began a further westward conquest, across 
the Ohio river. His was the first military expedition into the 
present state of Ohio, and it followed the course of the Great Trail 
from Fort Pitt to the “Crossing Place of the Muskingum.’* 
In Dunmore’s war Lewis was sent over the Sandusky-Rich- 
mond trail from Virginia to compel the Shawnese to acknow- 
ledge the Fort Stanwix treaty. In 1778 General McIntosh was 
sent with an expedition toward Detroit. He built a road straight 


* Hist. Erie Co. Penn. 

*“The truth is, that Sir John (St. Clair) implicitly followed the 
path that Nemacolin, a Delaware Indian, had marked out or blazed for 
the Ohio Company some years before, and which, a very little widened, 
had served the transient purposes of that association and of Washing— 
ton’s party in 1754.” Journals in “History of Braddock’s Expedition,” p. 
200. Of Braddock’s battlefield we read in the same volume (p. 355), “The 
place of action was covered with large trees, and much underbrush upon 
the left, without any opening but the road, which was about twelve foot 
wide.” Warfare along the trails of Canada is often noted by the Jesuit 
missionaries: ‘These murders are imputed to the enemies who throughout 
the summer and autumn are in ambushes along the roads.” (Jes. Rel. and 
Doc. Vol. XX. p. 75); “As for the war their (Huron) losses have been 
greater than their enemies; for the whole matter consisting of a few 
broken heads along the highways” (do. XIX, p. 81). Also see “Sketches 
of Pioneer History, pp. 205, 206. 

*See map accompanying “Boquets Expedition Against the Ohio In- 
dians,” pp. 149-152. 
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The pricked lines show the route of the army of the United States under the command of General 


Wayne during the campaign of 1794. aaa Encampments. 4 Indian Villages. 


The army consisted of a legion of regular troops §& a detachment of Kentucky Militia, 
in all about 3000. 
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territory beyond the Indian boundary, 
‘made by the treaty of 1795. 
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MAP 


OF 
WAYNE’S ROUTE ALONG THE MAUMEE. 


[This map is a copy from the original by Dr. Belknap, now in the 
library at Harvard, and the only map of Wayne’s campaign. It is to be 
regretted that it does not comprehend the army’s entire route from Fort 
Washington (Cincinnati). It will be noticed that the Miami Trail de- 
scending the Auglaize is given, also diverging paths from Fort Wayne, 
by which General Wayne came from the south. From Fort Wayne 
a dotted line is given as the route of the portage path, between the 
Maumee and Wabash. This portage path was one of the most import- 
ant in the northern half of the old Ohio, being one of the original 
French routes from the lakes to the Mississippi. The course of the 
path is today practically the route of the Wabash Railway. In many 
instances the old routes of travel, which followed the path of least re- 
sistance, have become the route of railway beds today.’ This is true 
here; it is also true of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, through the 
passes in the Allegheny Mountains, which followed the portage path 
between the New and Great Kanawha rivers. ] 


1 Ohio in 1788 p. 75; Howe II, 831. 
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west from Fort Pitt to the Ohio, built Fort McIntosh at the 
mouth of Beaver river, and then marched over the Great Trail 
to the “Crossing Place of the Muskingum” where Fort Laurens 
was erected, “in the heart of the enemies’ country.” Although 
he intended to avoid all Indian trails,! Colonel Crawford’s ill- 
starred expedition did follow an Indian trail even before reach- 
ing the Muskingum ;? and, later, the battle was fought in the 
forks of the two trails and the retreat was conducted along a 
trail? to the Muskingum and “Williamson’s trace’* from the Mus- 
kingum to the Ohio. 

In 1790 Harmar was sent northward, building his road 
from Fort Washington (Cincinnati) to Fort Jefferson on 
the general alignment, probably, of a northward trail. 
St. Clair was annihilated in attempting to retrieve Har- 
mar’s mistakes, but the wily Wayne pushed on, now by 
Indian trail, now through pathless swamps (meriting the name 
given him by the savages, “Black Snake’) and settled forever 
the question of white man’s conquest at Fallen Timbers. Dr. 
Belknap’s map, appended, is not only valuable in giving Wayne’s 
route, but also for giving the general course of the diverging 
trails from Maumee southward. A chart giving Indian trails 
with their use to the armies which completed the conquest of 
Ohio from the savages may be in place: 


*Letter of Rose to Irving 13th June, 1782 (In State Department, 
Washington). Cf. Crawford’s Campaign against Sandusky, p. 138. 

*Do., p. 202. : 

*Do., p. 221. 

*A blazed trace from Ohio river, Mingo Bottom, straight west to 
Muskingum river. Followed by Williamson’s band of murderers who 
committed the Gnadenhutten outrage. 

5 Wayne built Fort Recovery on St. Clair’s battlefield, June 1794. To 
deceive Little Turtle he then turned west to St. Mary’s River and built 
Fort Adams. In July, he doubled his track and built Fort Defiance at the 
confluence of the Auglaize and Maumee. 
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Trails 


Military Roads 


Remarks 


Venango (13) 


French road Ft. Presq’- 
isle-Ft. LeBoeuf (1753) 


Furnished armament and sup- 
plies for French forts in Ohio. 


Nemacolin’s 
Path (See 2) 


Braddock’s Road (1755) 


Departed from path near pres- 
ent Uniontown, Pa. 


Great Trail (2) 


Boquet’s Road (1763) 


Expedition ended Pontiac’s 
war in Ohio. 


Sandusky- 
Richmond (10) 


Lewis’ route to Point 
Pleasant 


Expedition secured freedom 
for Kentucky settlers. 


Great Trail (2) 


McIntosan’s route to 
Muskingum 


Expedition erected Forts Lau- 
rens and McIntosh. 


Miami (5) (?) 


Harmar’s Road N. from 
Ft. Washington 


Opened way for Wayne. 


Ft. Miami (1) 


Wayne’s route to Fallen 
Timbers 


Resulted in Treaty of Green- 
ville and peace. 


Mingo (6) 


“ Federal Trail”! 


After spies, explorers, 


missionaries and armies came 


the deluge — of pioneers. History furnishes no parallel to this 
instantaneous filling of an imperial domain with a free popula- 
tion, achieving almost on the instant of occupation a large mea- 
sure of the blessings of liberty. The population of Kentucky 
increased 300 per cent. in a decade and Ohio and Indiana al- 
most equalled this. Thousands of immigrants to Kentucky 
and Ohio came by the Ohio river, after compassing the diffi- 
cult journey over Braddock’s Road. But more came by land 


1 History of Morgan County, p. 126. 
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over Warrior’s Path through Cumberland Gap. This was the 
second most famous continental thoroughfare, being somewhat 
lessened in importance by the building of the National Road 
over Braddock’s Road and through Ohio to Kentucky. But 
the Cumberland Gap route never lost its importance and offers 
to-day, perhaps more than any road in the central west, 
a journey of surpassing interest to the tourist who dares under- 
take it. The route early became known as the “Wilderness Road.” 
It was marked out by the sturdy hand of Daniel Boone. In 
1775 the Transylvania Company, with Colonel Richard Hen- 
derson as head, engaged Boone to mark out a road from Fort 
Wataga, on a branch of the Holston, to the Kentucky river, 
where the company’s newly-purchased lands lay. “This I ac- 
cepted,” wrote Boone, “and undertook to mark out a road in 
the best passage through the wilderness to Kentucky with such 
assistance as I thought necessary to employ for such an im- 
portant undertaking.’”? Boone’s* road went through Cumber- 
land Gap over the course of the “Warrior’s Path,” but at some 
distance from the gap left the Indian trail and followed a buffalo 
trace toward the desired destination, the mouth of Otter creek 
on the Kentucky river. Here Fort Boonesborough was erected. 
As clearly shown by Mr. Speed in his most valuable mono- 


1 Two publications, one a monograph and the other a magazine article, 
comprise all the previous work in the study of old highways so far 
as the author knows. The monogram, Speed’s “Wéilderness Road’ is 
one, and R. G. Thwaite’s article in the New England Magazine (Novem- 
ber 1896) on Braddock’s Road is the other. To the Wilderness Road 
the author owes a great debt for information and inspiration. On Mr. 
Speed’s authority we make the startling assertion above; “Wilderness 
Road,” pp. 11, 22, 23 and 42. 

Among the many references in many books to Indian trails the 
‘author cannot refrain from quoting one which is out of the ordinary. 
It is from Douglass’ History of Wayne Co. O., p. 166: “These brigands 
and vagrants, no doubt like other birds of passage, had their chosen 
and well understood courses of travel, but to assume to trace or define 
them would be playing spendthrift with time and a culpable distortion 
of the legitimate bent of investigation. Nor is it important to indulge 
what must be bald fancy and gratuitous speculation on a matter so sterile 
of historical uses and so profitless to the public.” 


? Boone’s Autobiography; also Wilderness Road, pp. 25, 26. 
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graph, Boone’s route became a momentous factor in the early 
history of Kentucky. To be sure the Ohio river was the great 
highway thither, but it was not until near the beginning of this 
century that that river became the customary route, for pre- 
vious to that time river traveling was exceedingly dangerous 
and boat building and the hazardous risks to be encountered 
in sailing decided many thousands to undertake the longer but 
surer land route over the “Wilderness Road.” When, however, 
the National Road was built from Cumberland to the Ohio river, 
1823, and shipping facilities were available, the Wilderness Road 
became, comparatively, forgotten. Yet it had been used long 
enough to influence decidedly the distribution of population in 
the southern half of the old Ohio, tomahawk claims along its 
course becoming thriving villages, villages becoming cities and 
the meadow lands at its destination becoming the home of the har- 
diest race of men, according to the most ingenious of our scholars, 
in all our republic. 

But not only did the great continental routes, Braddock’s 
Road and the Wilderness Road, serve the pioneer; the maze 
of minor trails leading into every portion of the land invited 
him onward into the perennial twilight of the woods. It is a 
fair question, and introduces an interesting theme, to ask, “What 
proportion of Ohio’s early interior population made its way by 
water and what proportion by land routes?” 

The testimony of all with whom the writer has conversed and 
who knew whereof they spoke, renders it possible to believe that 
the more careful\the investigation the clearlier it will be proved 
that the Indian trails and not the rivers were the routes of 
the early settlers into the interior. The following sentence 
from one of the histories of an interior (but on a navigable 
river) county is pertinent: “James Oglesby was a _ very 
early settler in the township, some say the earliest. He also 
came from Virginia and is said to have travelled up the 
Muskingum and Walhounding rivers, in true Indian style, 
in a canoe.” This occurs in a twenty-five page account of 
the early settlements in the county, and of few settlers is it 


1 Hunt’s Historical Collections of Coshocton County, p. 37. 
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suggested that they came by a water route. In this connec- 
tion, however, it is well to remember that the very vanguard of 
the pioneer host did not usually settle anywhere permanently. 
There was a familiar expression, “following the emigration,” 
which reveals the adventurous spirit of the times. Pioneers came 
and settled in what was an unbroken wilderness. In a few years 
the district began to fill and the first comers would pull up stakes 
and advance westward another stage. Thus the first settlers in 
any given district of Ohio and Indiana often hailed from only a 
short distance away, and it is not possible to believe that they came 
by a long, difficult water-route. This was usually the case, 
with notable exceptions of course, and quite precludes the argu- 
ment that water routes were chosen by the first of the emigrant 
army. And those who came in the wake of others who had “‘fol- 
lowed the emigration,” came by the same routes. 

An interesting proof of the use made of Indian trails by the 
white man is found in the blazed trees which line them. There is 
not an important trail in Ohio which is not blazed, and it is 
wellknown that the redmen were not.in the habit of blazing 
their trails.1 The writer has been over Indian trails in other 
parts of the country (Northern Michigan and Canada) where 
the trees were not blazed. Why the white man found it neces- 
sary to blaze the well worn paths along their whole extent, and 
in spots where there was not the remotest possibility of one’s 
losing his way, does not appear to the writer. But such is the 
case, and upon the high summit of the long ranges of hills one 
may to-day see upon the aged tree trunks savage gashes made 


1 The author has been surprised to find that it is the popular opinion 
that Indians blazed their paths. To those interested a study of the fol- 
lowing references will prove that no such custom existed among the 
Indians: Jes. Rel. and Doc. Vol. VII: 109; Vol. XIX: 45, 129. The 
Wilderness Road, p. 15. The borderers of Kentucky were drawn into 
the fatal battle of Blue Licks because they followed headlong the route 
of the wily Indians, who by blazing the trees and leaving garments on 
the ground made it seem that they were in full retreat. These un-Indian 
signs rendered Daniel Boone suspicious, but his advice was unheeded 
and a massacre was the result. For similar incident see History of 
the Maumee Valley, pp. 86 and 107; cf. History of Hamilton County, p. 
221; History of Muskingum County, p. 67. 
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not less than a century ago, as the writer has ascertained by 
a study of the blazes made in Washington county on roads laid 
out by the surveyors of the Ohio Company, 1795-1800. 

In one instance, on the Monongahela trail on Waliace Ridge, 
Morgan county, as one passes northward along the ridge, a line of 
blazed trees is found running from the trail at right angles, to a 
mass of rocks, distant about a hundred yards, wherein a cave of- 
fered a night’s protection, or a spring, no sign of which exists to- 
day, may have refreshed the wayfarer. Everyone from whom 
information has been acquired testifies that the Indian trails 
were common blazed routes of travel for the pioneers. The 
Muskingum trail in Tuscarawas county has every appearance 
of having been carefully built. At one place on a hillside the 
embankment on the lower side is three feet high and seem- 
ingly as strong as ever. An old man living on the line of this. 
trail affirmed that he could recall early in the century, when 
the trail was commonly used, and he remembered with the vivid 
recollections of youth the coming of the travelling Punch and 
Judy shows that way. Yet a study of the records in the Re- 
corder’s office at the county seat, New Philadelphia, fail to throw 
any light on the subject, although the record of road building 
goes back to 1797. Mr. Zutavern, already quoted, traversed the 
old highway from Pittsburg to Laurenceville, as the “Crossing 
Place of the Muskingum” was known early in the century, in 
1819. He came over the roadway built from Fort Pitt straight 
west to the Ohio river by General McIntosh, crossing the 
Ohio at Wellsville and striking northwest until the Great Trail 
was met near Bayard. This was perhaps the general route of 
pioneer travel from Pittsburg to central Ohio. It was then. in 
1819, a rough, wide Indian trail and unimproved. The trail from 
Ft. Presqu ile to French Creek, the line of Marin’s military road 
of 1753, became a notable thoroughfare early in the century. 
This “Watertown turnpike” was really a portage path between 
Lake Erie and the Alleghany. Over it great quantities of salt 
were forwarded by water to Pittsburg and Louisville, and, in 
return, glass and flour came up from the Monongahela country 
and bacon from Kentucky enroute to the east! Travellers. 


1 Egle’s History of Pennsylvania, p. 271. 
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leave record of the strange appearance of this old roadway. In 
the expectation of making it a military road in the European 
sense, the course had been grubbed by hauling out the stumps 
of the felled trees. Great cavities were left and never filled 
However it served for hauling cannon toward Forts La Boeuf, 
Venango and Duquesne. 

Not only were the Indian trails used largely by the pio- 
neers, opening the way to a distribution of population over the 
face of the land, but they became the course of our first roads. 
The day of the ridge road is not long passed and in most in- 
stances the ridge road was only the trail of the buffalo, Indian 
and pioneer, widened and improved. The first road upon which 
Kentucky spent money was the old trail, blazed by Boone, 
through Cumberland Gap. The National Road from Cumber- 
land, Md., to Wheeling, W. Va., Zanesville, Ohio, Maysville, 
Ky., and Lexington, Ky., followed the famous Braddock Road, 
as already stated, at least as far as Uniontown, Pa. From 
Wheeling to Zanesville and on to the Ohio river again it fol- 
lowed Zane’s trace, which did not, probably, follow an Indian 
trail?. The money behind this epoch-making enterprise made 
it possible to push this road straight through. While climbing 
a country road in West Virginia the writer noted the trees 
which were blazed by the first surveyors, the gashes of which 
are still yawning. As the road reached the summit it met and 
crossed the Monongahela trail, not far from the spot where 
Tecumseh’s murderous banditti opened fire upon Nicholas Car- 
penter, Jesse Hughes and party, just as Carpenter began his 
morning devotions and was singing the okd West End Baptist 
hymn, “Awake our souls, away our fears.” At the junction of the 
two thoroughfares stands an aged tree. On the side toward 
the country road was the fresh, ugly blaze of the road sur- 
veyors. On the side toward the trail was the deep, partly- 
healed blaze of the Long Knives — two trade marks of the two 
centuries. In one instance the writer, while following the Mus- 


* History Erie County (Penn.) 

? But vide History of Muskingum County, p. 67, which affirms that 
Zane’s trace ran nearly with a trail; perhaps general alignment of Mingo 
trail for a distance. 
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PORTAGE PATH 


Between Cuyahoga and Tusca- 
rawas river, Summit Co., Ohio, 
showing line of new road built 
in 1898 between same streams. 
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PORTAGE PATH. 


[No oldtime highway in Ohio is of more historic interest than the 
Portage Path in Summit County, at least in proportion to its length. 
It is probably one of the oldest highways in the west, having been 
the route of the buffaloes across the summit of the State. In later 
years it became the portage for the Indians from the lake country to 
the streams flowing south to the country of their enemies, the Creeks 
and Cherokees and Mobilians. It may have been traversed by La 
Salle on his trip to the Ohio, but he probably followed the Lake Chau- 
tauqua—Allegheny route. Some hold that he came through Ohio, and 
he argument, at least, suggests the importance of this portage path. It is 
said in the text that it is possible to know the exact course of this 
path for the entire distance of eight miles. Maps of Summit County 
are still to be seen bearing a faint line which marks its course. The 
author, after several visits, has become acquainted with the ground. 
From two men, Mr. John Hovey, of Akron, and Rev. David Yant, of 
Bolivar, he has obtained descriptions of the path in early days of this 
century. Merchandise from Cleveland was brought up the Cuyahoga 
river, over the portage and down the Tuscarawas to the inland set- 
tlements. Mr. Hovey remembers, particularly, the bewildering circuit- 
ousness of the trail as it came from the hills and approached the Cuya- 
hoga. In the city of Akron the writer found the original survey of this 
path, made in 1797 by Moses Warren. It is an interesting and highly 
amusing document. The length of the path was found to be eight miles, 
four chains and 55 links.] 
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kingum trail in Tuscarawas county, was informed by an old 
resident that if he continued a certain number of miles he would 
find himself in a good travelled road. This proved to be true 
— the old highway has never been closed up and one may drive, 
if on horseback, freely from the best of county roads into the 
old-time Indian highway without hindrance, as shown in the ac- 
companying photograph. The old Portage Path between the 
Tuscarawas and Cuyahoga rivers in Summit county, was one 
of the most important trails for its length (eight miles) in the 
state. Having been defined as a portion of the western boundary 
of the United States in the treaties of Fort McIntosh (1785) 
and Fort Harmar (1789), this narrow trail became a signifi- 
cant landmark. In studying this subject the writer found that 
all the surveys made east of this trail were of a different kind 
from those made on the western side at a later date, and that 
the course of this trail was indicated much of the way by a 
line fence. The course of this trail has always been marked by 
a faint line on the maps of Summit county. A new road has 


been building between these self-same streams, and in August, 
’98, it had crossed the old path seven times in seven miles and 
for some distances the two courses are identical. Thus the 
tripod has been as successful in finding the path of least re- 
sistance as was the instinct of the buffalo! Another chart may 
be useful in bringing out distinctly the further historical de- 
velopment of certain trails: 


. 


“The old highway has never been 
closed up” — p. 292. 
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Trails 


Military Roads 


Public Roads 


Nemacolin’s Path 


Braddock’s Road 


National Road as far as Union- 
town, Pa. 


Warriors’ Path 


Blazed by Boone from Ft. Wa- 
taga, Tenn., to “Soonesboro, 
Ky. (200 miles). Great pion- 
eer route through Cumber- 
land Gap. 


Venango 


French military road, 
Lake Erie to Alleghe- 
ny River. 


General course of Watertown 
(Pa.) Pike. 


Harmar’s Road north 
from Fort Washing- 
ton (Cincinnati) 


Old “ Hamilton” and “ Eaton” 
Roads. 


Muskingum 


Possibly route of Broad- 
head’s army in Co- 
shocton campaign. 


Public Road in Tuscarawas 
County in early years of the 
century. 


Mahoning 


Early traders’ route from Pitts- 

burg to Detroit (by water 
from Cleveland) described by 
Col. James Hilman. 


Portage Paths 


Tuscarawas - Cuyahoga, 


Maumee-Wabash, Ind. 
New-Kanawha, W. Va. 


Practically route of present 
road.! 

General course of Wabash 
Railway. 

General course of Chesapeake 

& Ohio Railway. 


Ft. Miami 


Wayne’s route 


Road from Napoleon, Henry 
County, down Maumee prac- 
tically identical with Wayne’s 

route. 


1See Note on map of Portage Path. 
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To one to whom such things appeal, nothing in cabinet 
or museum: will create a more living interest in our past than 
to find one of the old-time thoroughfares and walk upon it — 
to see the valley and meadow from the Indian’s points of van- 
tage. To one who is imaginative, the old century comes back, 
and trail and forest are peopled. Border armies will hurry by 
carrying weapons strange to our eyes and dressed in fashions 
not in vogue to-day. The stream of immigrants will pass, the 
hard lines of rough faces speaking of the toil and suffering which 
made our present civilization possible. The subject, again, is 
the more interesting because of the sources of information which 
one must consult, the narratives and journals written in the 
olden time and living witnesses, too many of whom by far are 
carrying to the grave each day precious facts which can never 
afterward be revealed. The field work required, demanding no ~ 
great expense, is not without pleasr . and romance. It is safe 
travelling the Indian trails to-day ; the poll tax once required on 
the old highways by redskin highwaymen is not collected in 
these days. Not a lone Indian will be found overlooking the 
spot “where he used to be born.” Those who once pushed their 
horses along historic Harmar Hill with scalps dangling from 
the manes, or went whooping down the Mahoning and Scioto 
or toyed with the gate of Wolf Creek mill are now hunting 
the souls of the moose and beaver in the Land of the Souls, 
“walking on the souls of their snowshoes on the soul of the 
snow.” But they have left their trails behind them — and 
nothing else, perhaps, so interesting, so pregnant with varied 
memories, so rich in historical suggestion. 


“The ports ye shall not enter 
The roads ye shall not tread 
Go, make them with your living 
And mark them with your dead.” 


And yet this has been our mission for a century. We have 
waited in heavy harness on “fluttered folk and wild.” We have 
made our roads with our living and marked them all the way 
from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate with our dead. In 
more than one Ohio valley may be found an Indian trail on 
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the hilltop, a pioneer road winding along hillside and on sum- 
mit, and a good pike in the valley, well built, scientifically 
drained. Each type of road speaks of the civilization which built 
it and between these three faint lines one may read the story of 
the hard-earned century now passing away. 


THE ARKANSAS TRAVELLER. 


By THomas WILSON, 
U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Some years of my teens were passed in the town of Salem, 
Columbiana county, Ohio. This was before any railroads passed 
through that country. I remember the first meeting of citizens 
ever held there (under the direction of Mr. Zadok Street) for 
the purpose of securing subscriptions of money or right-of-way 
for the construction of what was then to be the Ohio & Pennsyl- 
vania Railway, afterwards the Crestline, and finally the Pitts- | 
burg, Fort Wayne & Chicago R. R. The natural highways for 
travel in Ohio were by the Ohio River on the south and Lake 
Erie on the north. The artificial water communication on the 
east was by the Pennsylvania Canal from Beaver to Erie, with 
a branch from Newcastle to Cleveland. In the center of Ohio 
was the great Ohio Canal from Cleveland to Portsmouth. 

The paralellogram within these borders was served with 
travel, for passengers by the Ohio Stage Company, and for 
freight by the Conestoga wagons which had been in use 
from Philadelphia westward over the mountains before the 
building of the Western Division of the Pennsylvania -Canal 
and the construction of the Portage Railroad over the moun- 
tains. Pittsburg and Wheeling were the great centers for 
western distribution of goods, while Beaver and Wellsville were, 


. from their position on the Ohio river, and the consequent com- 


munication with them by steamboat, subsidiary centers. The 
distribution from these points was accomplished by these great 
wagons on certain roads, in which the road, the route and the 
wagons almost corresponded to the great caravans of Oriental 
times. 

The wagons were immense lumbering machines with broad 
tires three to five inches in width and an inch in thickness. The 
boxes or bodies were like unto the later “Prairie Schooners ;” 


the keel was not straight as is usual at the present day, but highly 
(296 ) 
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curved, being low in the center or middle of the wagon and high 
in the air at the front and back. The body was of framework 
mortised together, the slats, both horizontal and perpendicular, 
conformed in curve to their respective body-pieces and standards 
in that they increased, and made the top end of the body to be 
higher and longer than was the bottom of the foundation. (See 
cut), They were provided with bows and covered with sail- 
cloth, an efficient protection against rain. The wagon had what 
was then called a “patent Lock,” now so common as to have 
lost the terms “patent” and “lock” both, and become a “brake.” 
The handle of the brake was managed by the driver from the 
ground. Occasionally it swung back and forth over the hind 
wheel and was pulled down by the weight of the driver and 
fastened with a chain to a spike or hook; occasionally it was 
at the rear of the wagon and was pushed from side to side 
and kept in place by a ratchet. The pole of these wagons was 
known as “stiff,” that is it was fastened solid into the front 
hounds and did not fall to the ground, nor was it supported by 
the horses’ necks. It was only used to steer and hold back, for 
which purpose long chains were fastened to its ends and attached 
by breast-chains to the hames. 

The bodies of these wagons were set on bolsters and, of 
course, without springs. This, with their curve, brought them 
low in the center and gave the front wheels but little play in 
turning. The great length and weight of the wagon, with its 
six horses, made it a machine as unwieldy to turn .or steer as 
a steamboat. The six horses ‘were hitched to the wagon thus: 
the wheel horses with double and single trees fastened to the 
tongue and hounds by means of hammer and hammer-strap, the 
former serving as a bolt or pin; the middle leaders were hitched 
to double and single trees which hung by the middle hook in 
the iron loop at the end of the pole. From the same loop the 
lead-chain was hooked which, stretched between the middle lead- 
ers, received the hook of the double trees of the leaders. The 
driver used but a single line fastened to the bridle-rein of the 
near lead-horse. The lefthand side was the “near” side, the 
other the “off” side. The middle span of horses were the “mid- 
lle leaders,” the rear ones the “wheel horses.” The near wheel 
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horse carried the saddle for the driver, on which he could mount 
as occasion demanded, but he rarely did. In driving, he walked 
by the side of the near wheel horse, carrying in his hand his 
Loudoun County black-snake whip, the single line attached to 
the lead horse being continually within reach. The rear end 
of the line was buckled to the hame of the wheel horse, high up, 
and was about long enough to clear the ground as it swung; 
when it was not in use its slack was hung over the hame. The 
line was used to guide the horses, more as a signal than by 
actual force. To pull it steadily without jerk means for the 
lead horse to come “haw” (to the left) ; two or three short jerks 
meant for him to go “gee” (to the right). By these signals, 
with the aid of his voice, the driver had perfect command of 
his team. The horses were large and heavy, the smallest span 
in the lead. Their motion was slow and dignified; each one 
seemed to lose his individuality, recognizing that he was only a 
unit in a great machine, and he acted accordingly. No horse 
ever seemed to take upon himself any individual action, he 
worked harmoniously with the rest, therefore a stranger had no 
control over the team and could neither drive nor manage them. 
They did not refuse to do his bidding, they simply ignored his 
existence. Occasionally a horse, being (as the indictments say) 
“moved and instigated by the devil,” would grow sulky and balk. 
‘This was usually a new or untrained horse, frequently one sold 
or traded by the farmer or jockey on account of this very fault. 
Then came the contest between him and his driver, in which 
the latter must win or kill the horse; and cases of obstinacy 
have been known wherein he had to do the latter in order to 
accomplish the former. 

The wagons were greased with tar. To perform the opera- 
tion the wheel was usually pried up with a fence rail put under 
the axle until a bit of plank of the right height could be put 
under, which was kept from pressing into the ground by hav- 
ing a bit of board as a foundation. Two lengths of plank were 
required, one for the hind and one for the front wheel, and these 
were usually kept at the tavern for common use. The wheels 
were fastened on with linchpins which went through the ex- 
treme out end of the axle, and not with nuts and screws as in 
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later times. The linchpin was taken out with the hammer, 
the end of the handle of which was kept sharpened chisel-fashion 
for that purpose. The tar kettle swung on a hook fastened to 
the hind axle. A tool box was on the near side of the wagon 
body in the middle (shown in the cut) and contained a hatchet, 
wrench, gimlet, etc., etc., such as experience showed was needed. 
The teams were usually owned by their drivers, who took 
care of them themselves. Some of the more celebrated teamsters 
on the road through to New Lisbon, Salem, Youngstown, were 
Berry Goodwin, Milo Grove, the Sell Brothers, Tom William- 
son. There were others who were only occasionally on the road. 
Jake Sell was the best known and continued his work latest 
with his team reduced to five, and then to four, horses, until his 
trade was taken away entirely by the opening of the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania R. R. I remember the trip wherein he became - 
celebrated for hauling over the road the heaviest load ever 
known; five tons and nearly a half (108 hundredweight). The 
horses wore great heavy harness, with straps and breeching four 
and five inches in width, made of double, and sometimes triple, 
plies of leather sewed together, and would last longer than the 
horses; collars and hames were correspondingly large and heavy, 
the latter always of wood and standing high above the collar. 
A leather, or goat-, sheep- or bear-skin shield or cape, with 
wool or fur outside, sometimes dyed in fancy colors, blue or 
red, was worn over the horses’ withers to protect them from the 
rain and prevent them from chafing, which would happen if the 
rain was allowed to get under the collar. Holes were cut in 
these shields which fitted the protruding ends of the hames, and 
thus they were kept in place without further fastening. The 
bridle reins were hooked over the hames outside the capes. 
Many teams wore bells, usually three to each horse; they 
were attached to a steel or iron bow, the ends of which, brought 
together, were inserted into two projecting loops or keepers on 
the upright ends of each hame. The stepping motion of the 
horse kept up a continual ringing of the bells, which made music 
for the driver and could be heard in the stillness of the summer 
day through the adjoining fields, attracting the attention of 
every boy, and man too, within a mile of the road. The bells 
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were of different sizes, the center one in the arch being the size 
of a small cow bell, the outside ones being smaller and, if there 
were five in the row, they were about the size of a sheep bell. 
They were attuned in harmony and thus made a concord of sweet 
sounds. It was only the well-to-do driver with an esthetic taste 
who indulged in bells. Every boy along the road knew Jake 
Sell’s bell-team and could tell whether it had passed up or down, 
and when. A tradition was told me by my father of a rich old 
wagoner, Whittenberry, who owned ten teams,:all with bells. 
As they went out from the depot or starting point, several to- 
gether, the old man listened to the harmonious tones of the 
jingling bells as they took from the stately tread of the dignified 
horses a regular rhythm which to his delighted ear resolved 
itself into words (as does the ticking clock, sometimes), that 
gratified his proud old heart as they seemed to chant to him in 
unison: “Whittenberry’s ten teams, Whittenberry’s ten teams, 
Whittenberry’s ten teams.” One of the rules of the road was that 
no driver should ever pass a stalled team without helping it. 
A gentleman with a lady might pass and leave them without 
remark, but a mere or common man, never! I have seen a 
procession of teams, heavy and light, standing in line while their 
drivers were helping a brother in difficulty. In the case of bell 
teams, the penalty or salvage, so to speak, for this aid, was their 
bells, which the unfortunate driver had to take from off his horses 
and give to the team that had assisted him. 

These teams had their regular routes of travel and every 
boy along the line knew the team by the appearance of the 
wagon, the number and color of the horses, and so was able 
to identify the individual team from any field in the farm as 
soon as the wagon made its appearance over the hills. There 
were many of these teams in operation. The wagoners were 
compelled to stop early enough to groom their horses before 
it became too dark to work. They began their journey early 
in the morning and usually made a distance of fifteen, never 
more than twenty, miles a day. As far as possible, they had 
their regular stopping places, although they rarely allowed the 
latter to curtail the day’s journey. Arrived at the stopping- 
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place, the horses were taken out, stripped of their harness, 
watered, fed, curried, etc. The wagoner carried a big feed box 
swung from hooks and chains to the 
back part of his wagon; this he lifted 
clear from its place, put up the end 
of the wagon tongue with a light St. 
Andrew’s cross of wood which he car- 
ried with him and fastened the feed 
trough on the tongue by inserting the 
hook in the front end of the trough 
into a corresponding slot or keeper 
in the tongue; while the rear end was 
kept in place by a corresponding strap 
with a hole in it which received the wagon hammer, the double- 
trees being taken off and disposed of under the wagon. The 
horses were fastened to the pole or the trough and stood out 
all night. They were driven into the great wagon-yard for this 
purpose, and it was not unusual to see, at a popular station 
or tavern, five or six of these great ships of travel (pioneers 
of civilization) arranged around the wagon-yard. The wagoner 
always, or nearly always, bought his feed from the tavern keeper 
by the bushel, and fed as much or as little as he pleased. 
The wagoners ate at the table with other guests, travel- 
ers, gentlemen, ladies, what-not, for they were just as good 
as anybody else. But it was not usual for them to occupy 
either bed or room at the tavern; they carried their own beds 
in the form of a mattress, containing all the clothes necessary 
for warmth and, being rolled together and strapped, was placed 
in the front of the wagon, the cover being drawn tightly over 
it. These rolls of bedding were brought into the tavern in 
the early evening, but stacked in the corner of the bar-room 
until bed-time, when they were unrolled and straightened out 
on the floor, the places being chosen by pre-emption, “first 
come, first served.” After supper, and from that till bed-time, 
these bar-rooms were scenes of fun and frolic. 
The stations on the road from Pittsburg to Salem I remem- 
ber well: Backhouse Tavern, Sewickly, Economy, Freedom, 
Bridgewater, Douthit’s, Darlington, Palestine, Roose’s, Colum- 
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biana, Franklin Square, Salem. There were three taverns in 
Salem: Webb’s Tavern at the western, Wilson’s in the center, 
and the Golden Fleece at the eastern side of the town. This 
last was originally kept by an old settler, Aaron Hise. He 
had a large family mostly grown to man- and womanhood. The 
oldest one became a celebrated steamboat builder at New Al- 
bany, Indiana. These were all sober, temperate, industrious 
cand proper men and women. They obtained a good education. 
The men all became excellent mechanics and skilled artisans. 
The family were noble men and women and made the best of 
citizens. They were all musicians or, at least, had musical 
genius. The girls couid sing, and many a day I have worked 
full ten hours with Howell Hise, listening to his singing and 
whistling, and finished the evening with a concert of our own 
at Hinchellwood’s, where Jesse played the clarionet, George 
Hinchellwood and I the flutes, while Phoebe and Lizzie sang. 

Each of the taverns standing along the road naturally 
exerted itself to present the greatest attractions to the traveller 
in order to secure the greatest amount of custom. The chief 
attraction in early times at the “Golden Fleece” was the music, 
the chef d’ocuvre of which was considered to be the “Arkansas 
Traveller.” The residents always kept their attention upon any 
night when it was likely this play would be enacted, and if it 
should get out through the town that this was to be given, that 
night would surely see the old bar-room packed to the utmost. 

The horses fed and cared for, supper over, the rows of 
bedding brought in and stacked in the corner, the big table 
which stood against the wall brought out into the center of the 
room, and one of the boys (it made slight difference which) 
mounted thereon seated on any kind of a broken-backed or 
no-backed chair, and commenced to play the first part of the 
tune. After playing it once or twice to familiarize the new 
members of his audience, he prefaced the performance with 
an explanation, a sort of prologue, that which would be called 
in our modern librettos, the “Argument.” It was, according 
to my remembrance, about as follows: 

The scene represented, the locale, is in Arkansas, and he 
{the player) is to represent an Arkansas squatter (a fiddler) 


. 
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who has been down the Mississippi river to New Orleans and 
had, of course, attended the theater. He has heard for the first 
time this tune, “The Arkansas Traveller,” played by the theater 
orchestra. He was enraptured with it; it made an impres- 
sion upon him, and he did his best to remember it so that he 
could play it, but his fiddle was at home and his “best” was 
by whistling and drumming and otherwise to impress it upon 
his memory. 

The opening of the story represents this Arkansas squat- 
ter, just returned from his trip to New Orleans, and his first 
move is to get down his fiddle and attempt to reproduce the 
tune. He has already picked out the first part, but the second 
is too much for him and he fails in it. Therefore he is com- 
pelled to content himself by playing the first part only. 


— 


if 


While he is engaged in playing it over and over and over 
again, the “Arkansas Traveller’’ makes his appearance and the 
play begins. So one of the boys would play this in different 
keys and to different time; improvising right and left-in it, 
playing it high and low as a master improvisator could be 
expected, but the last part of the tune continually evaded him. 
While thus engaged, his brother would enter the room dressed 
in the guise of a Traveller, and make his way up to the front 
part of the circle around the player, who would stop a little, 
maybe to tune a string, straighten the bridge or tighten the 
nut on his bow, when the alleged stranger asks him a question. 

Of course I cannot remember the entire dialogue —I do 
not know that it was ever given twice in the same way. It was 
largely a matter of improvisation, depending upon the skill 
and ability of the players, the humor they were in, the time 
at their command, and the extent to which the audience could 
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arouse the enthusiasm of the players. The first question was 
by the traveller: 

Traveller: “How do you do, stranger?” 

Squatter: “Do pretty much as I please, sir.” (Plays first 
part only.) 


Traveller: “Stranger, do you live about here?” 

Squatter: “I reckon I don’t live anywheres else!” (Plays 
first part only.) 

Traveller: ‘Well, how long have you lived here?” 

Squatter: ‘See that big tree there? Well, that was there 
when I came here.” (Plays first part.) 


4 


Traveller: ‘Well, you needn’t be so cross about it; I 
wasn’t asking no improper questions at all!” 
Squatter: ‘“Reckon there’s nobody cross here except 
yourself!’ (Plays first part only.) 
—_ —— 


Traveller (proposing a modification): “How did your 
potatoes turn out here last year?” 

Squatter: “They didn’t turn out at all; we dug ’em out.” 
(Plays first part only.) 


i 


q 


Traveller: “Can I stay here all night?” 
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Squatter: “Yes, you kin stay right where you air, out 
en the road.” (Plays first part.) 


Traveller: “How far is it to the next tavern?” 


Squatter: “I reckon it’s upward of some distance.” (Plays 
first part.) 


Traveller: “How long will it take for me to get there?” 


Squatter: “You'll not git there at all, if ye stay here foolin’ 
with me.” (Plays, always first part.) 


Traveller: “Got any spirits in your house?” 


Squatter: “Do you think my house is haunted? Plenty 
of ’em down in the grave-yard!” (Plays.) 

Traveller: ‘How far is it to the forks of the road?” 

Squatter: “Hit haint forked sence I’ve been here.” 
(Plays.) 

Traveller: “Where does this road go to?” 


Squatter: “Hit haint gone anywhere sence I’ve been 
here — jist staid right here.” (Plays.) 


Traveller: “Why don’t you put a new roof on your house?” 
Squatter: “Because it’s a rainin’ and I can’t.” (Plays.) 


an 


Traveller: “Why don’t you do it when it is not raining?” 

Squatter: “It don’t leak then.” (Plays, etc.) 

‘Traveller: “Can I get across the branch down here?” 

‘Squatter: “I reckon you can, the ducks cross there when- 
ever they want to.” (Plays.) 


wae” 


Traveller: “Why don’t you play the rest of that tune?” 
The player stopped quick as lightning. 
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“Gee, stranger, can you play the rest of that tune? I’ve 
been down to New Orleans and I heard that at the theater, 
and I’ve been at work at it ever since I got back, trying to 
get the last part of it. If you can play the rest of that tune, 
you can stay in this cabin for the rest of your natural life. Git 
right down, hitch your horse and come in! I don’t care if 
it is a rainin’! I don’t care if the beds is all full! We'll make 
a shake-down on the floor and ye can kiver with the door. 
We haint got much to eat, but what we have, you’re mighty 
welcome to it. Here, Sal, old woman, fly round and git some 
corn-dodgers and bacon for the gentleman, — he knows how to 
play the last part of that tune! Don’t you, stranger — didn’t 
you say you did? Gol, though, you don’t go back on it now! 
If you say you don’t there'll be some of the wildest sawin’ 
around here you ever seed. If you want to save your life, you 
want to know the rest of that tune, and quick, too! Out with 
it! Do you know it, or don’t you know it? Git down off’n 
‘at hoss! If you know it, you are a friend and ‘brother-come- 
to-me-arms’; if you don’t you’ve excited the tiger in my bosom, 
and I’ll have nothing short of your heart’s blood! Git down, 
git down!” 

“Well,” the stranger said, “yes, I can play it; there’s no 
use of your getting mad. I'll play it for you as soon’s I get 
something to eat.” 

Squatter: “Fly ’round here, old woman, set the table, 
bring out the knives and forks.” 

Here the little boy was to put in his oar and say: “Daddy, 
you know we haven’t got any forks, and there aint knives to 
go ’round.” 

Squatter: “Like to know why there ’aint! There’s big 
butch and little butch, and short handle and corn-cob handle, 
and no handle at all, and if that ’aint knives enough to set any 
gentleman’s table in this country, I would like to know! Git 

off’n your hoss, stranger, and come in and have someth’n’, and 
then play the rest of that tune.” 
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The result of it is that the stranger gets off, takes the seat 
of the squatter and the fiddle, and then starts in playing the 
last part of the tune, P 


Vv 
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but he refuses to play the first part. 

Then the squatter becomes interested and begins plying 
questions to the stranger; where he comes from, who he is, 
where he is going, where he got that tune, what is the name 
of it, who made it, and everything of that kind; to all of which 
the stranger replies with as much imperturbability as is pos- 
sible, and in the same style as he had been replied to when he 
came; that is, he gave the answers as short as might be, and 
then ended the discussion by playing the tune, always and 
only the second part. 


I have known this to last for an hour, and I have never seen 
an audience go away from any entertainment better pleased 
than were the denizens of the town of Salem, were they guests, 
travellers or wagoners, when was played, in this simple and 
country style, the drama of “THE ARKANSAS TRAVELLER.” 
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REPORT OF FIELD WORK. 
By W. C. MILLS, CURATOR. 


PREFACE. 


It is the purpose of the Ohio State Archeological and His- 
torical Society to visit different sections of the State each year 
for explorations upon the mounds and village sites. 

It is apparent to all that the mounds and earthworks are fast 
being leveled by the encroachment of agriculture and the relic 
hunter, who, under the stimulus of commercial -enterprise, tears 
the mounds down and forever blots out evidence which would 
materially aid in the solution of many of the problems which 
confront the archzologist of today. Consequently opportunitics 
for securing a more definite insight into the character and meth- 
ods of mound building are rapidly being destroyed. We com- 
menced the field work in Logan County, but were unfortunate 
in getting permission to explore but two (2) mounds; these were 
situated along the Miami River, in Washington Township. Al- 
though we added thirty (30) mounds, one (1) earthwork and 
twenty-seven (27) gravel burials to the archzological map. In 
the eastern half of the county, especially in the Mad River Val- 
ley, are to be found a great many gravel kames. In some places 
they were formed into beautiful rounded mounds which are 
very often mistaken for works of the Mound Builders. After 
leaving Logan County we examined the mounds found along 
the north fork of the Licking River, which runs near the boundary 
line of Knox and Licking Counties. The most important of the 
mounds examined were the large Butcher mound, situated in 
Burlington Township, Licking County, and the Larimore group 
in Milford Township, southwestern Knox County. The peculiar 
features of the mounds of this group were the burials at the 
center, which were usually beneath the original surface at a 
depth varying from six inches, to five and one half feet. 

I wish to acknowledge the many favors shown us, while in 


the field. Although in a few instances permission to explore 
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mounds was refused, such refusal was usually based on valid 
reasons. In all portions of the country which we visited, we 
were kindly received, and the people as a rule have a deep interest 
in the work, and always show a commendable desire to encour- 
age us and give us all the information in their power. 

I am especially indebted to Dr. Wanzer, of Zanesville; Mr. 
Harry Evans and Mr. F. N. Draper, of West Liberty; Mr. M. E. 
3urdett, of DeGraff; Dr. J. W. Buxton, Mr. W. C Butcher, Mr. 
Benjamin Quick, of Homer; Mr. Howard Kirkpatrick and Mr. 
W. P. Parks, of Utica; Messrs. Joseph and James Larimore, and 
Frank Sutton, of Lock, Knox County, for valuable assistance, 
suggestions and donations of relics. 

To my assistants in the field, Mr. A. G. Abboit, Medina; 
Mr. S. T. Orton, Columbus, and Mr. V. H. Davis, Byesville, I 
extend thanks for the faithfulness and earnestness with which 
they performed their work. 


PART I. 


MOUND EXPLORATIONS IN LOGAN COUNTY. 


On the east side of the Miami River, on the farm of Mrs. 
Longbreak, two miles north of Logansville, in Washington 
Township, Logan County, Ohio, is a group of three (3) small 
mounds ,situated upon a level plateau fifteen feet above the bed 
of the river and 300 yards from its banks. 

Mound No. 1 (See Fig. I.) is the largest of the three iit 
and situated near the edge of the hill which slopes gradually to 
the water’s edge. It is 38 feet in diameter and four feet seven and 
one-half inches high. 

The surface of the mound has been under cultivation a num- 
ber of years, and its height had been evidently reduced several 
feet. We commenced work on the east side of the mound at the 
base line and explored the entire mound. The first evidence 
of a burial was found six feet from the starting point and at the 
bottom of the mound. The remains were small pieces of the skull 
and large bones. Toward the center of the mound were found 
great quantities of charcoal, covering an area of about thirty-six 
square feet. Nothing was found buried with this charcoal. At 
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the center of the mound were ashes, burned clay and charcoal, 


intermingled with these were flint chips. 
Seven (7) feet to the west of the center we found the second 


skeleton, iike the first, only small portions of the large bones 
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FIGURE I SHOWING POSITION OF MOUNDS IN THE GROUP. 


were found and they were so badly decayed that removal was 
impossible. The mound was made entirely of clay, with here 
and there small quantities of dark earth, evidently brought from 


the bed of the river. 
MOUND NUMBER TWO 


Of this group lies 300 yards north of mound No. 1, and is twenty- 
five feet in diameter and two and one-half feet high. On the 
south side of the mound and four feet from the center a skeleton 
was found buried face down, head to the south and feet extended 
to the northwest. Near the head were found the remains of a 
coarse, roughly made earthen vessel. Ten (10) inches directly 
east of the head of this skeleton was found the head of another 
skeleton No. 2, also buried face down, feet extended northeast. 
With this skeleton was also buried a roughly made piece of pot- 
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tery, only parts of which could be removed, these parts showed a 
thickness of one-half inch, made of clay and small round quartz 
pebbles. The vessel was placed between the skeletons, but nearer 
skeleton No. 2. With this skeleton was also found a few flint 
flakes used as knives and a small quantity of charcoal. Directly 
in the center of the mound and placed on a pile of ashes and 
charcoal, were the remains of a large earthen vessel of the same 
pattern and material as the other two (2) described, but twice the 
size. Within this vessel was a quantity of red ochre, a few flint 
flakes and a small scraper. North of the center of the mound, 
three and one-half feet, was found skeleton No. 3, lying east and 
west. The bones of this skeleton were quite large in proportion 
to the other skeletons found in the mound, but were in a very bad 
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FIGURE II. SHOWING POSITION OF SKELETON IN MOUND No. 2. 
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state of decay. With the skeleton was a small quantity of red 
ochre and several flint flakes used as knives. Near the feet of 
No. 3, and to the westward a few inches, was found skeleton No. 
4, head to the north and feet extended to the southwest. Near 
the head was found another earthen vessel, similar in size to those 
found with skeletons Nos. 1 and 2. This vessel contained a small 
amount of red ochre. With this skeleton was also found a large 
incisor tooth of a beaver, which had been worn as an orna- 
ment; a few flint knives were also found. Fifteen inches west of 
skeleton No. 4 was found the fifth skeleton, with head to the north 
and feet to the south. Beneath this skeleton was a small amount 
of charcoal and ashes, with a few flint chips at the feet. All of 
the skeletons were those of adults, and were in a bad state of 
decay, and only a portion of each skeleton was saved. The mound 
was made entirely of clay with charcoal and ashes at the bottom. 

The third mound of this group, situated about 300 yards 
from mound No. 2, and about the same distance from mound No. 
1, was not opened. The field was planted in corn and permis- 
sion to explore could not be obtained from the tenant. On the 
tarm of Mr. Young, which joins that of Mrs. Longbreak, is a large 
gravel terrace, from which a number of skeletons were taken 
while gravel was being hauled for the roads. Mr. Young kindly 
gave us permission to examine the ground around the pit, and 
we were fortunate enough to find the remains of three (3) skele- 
tons. No implements or ornaments were placed with them, al- 
though Mr. Young discovered a few ornaments buried with skele- 
tons previously found, which would indicate a Shawnee or Seneca 
burial. 


FIELD WORK IN KNOX AND LICKING COUNTIES. 


Along the north fork of the Licking River are a number of 
mounds situated in the valley and upon the low rolling hills lo- 
cated on each side of the river. Among the most important is the 
Williams Mound, situated in the village of Homer. This mound 
is sixteen feet high and 100 feet in diameter at the base. Fig. 
No. 3 shows the mound at the present time. 

The large Butcher Mound, which is located “up the river” 
from Homer two miles, upon the farm of Mr. W. C. Butcher, has 
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never been disturbed by the plow, being situated in a beautiful 
grove of sugar maple about 500 yards from the river, upon a level 
plateau, fifteen feet above the river bed. On the north side of 
the mound is a large walnut stump, three feet nine inches in 
diameter. Large sugar trees are growing upon the mound, the 
largest being 18 inches in diameter. The top of the mound is 
perfectly flat, forming a platform having an area of more than 
1,600 square feet. The mound is thirteen feet high and 135 feet 
in diameter north and south, and 126 feet in diameter east and 
west. 

A large trench was started ten feet beyond the center to the 
south and extended north to the edge of the mound. This trench 
was ten feet wide. When down two feet we came to a layer of 
burned earth, charcoal and ashes about one-half inch thick. This 
extended over the entire mound. At the depth of five feet an- 
other layer, three-fourths inch thick, of burned earth, charcoal and 
ashes was found. In this layer large qauntities of flint chips and 
flakes were also found. A great many of the flakes were evi- 
dently used as knives. At a depth of seven feet another layer of 
ashes and charcoal was found. This layer was very thin, not 
quite one-fourth of an inch in thickness. Just beneath this thin 
layer the soil was slightly colored as if from the decay of wood or 
some other vegetable matter, and varied in thickness from one 
(1) inch to six (6) inches. At a depth of nine feet a great fire 
pit was found. This pit was at the center of the mound and was 
six feet in diameter and fourteen inches deep at the center, and 
filled with ashes intermingled with which, were flakes of flint, flint 
knives, calcined human bones and pottery sherds. The ground 
surrounding the fire pit was of yellow clay, with the appearance 
of having been puddled and firmly packed. Over this floor was a 
very heavy layer of ashes with here and there great quantities of 
charcoal. About ten feet from the edge of the fire pit, we came to 
the charred remains of upright posts, as was evidenced by the 
preserved charred post tops, beneath which were upright vacant 
earth molds, made by the charred posts. (Figure V.) 

These post molds were on an average five inches in diameter, 
equi-distant ten inches, and forming almost a perfect square, 
twenty-seven feet by twenty-seven and one-fourth feet, thus con- 
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stituting a pre-eminent feature of this mound. The post molds 
outside of the trench were traced by tunneling, as was the entire 
mound. At the northeast corner of the square, formed by the post 
molds, was placed a granite boulder, which would weigh upwards 
of 250 pounds. Another at the southeast corner would weigh 500 
pounds. Directly in the center of the north side was an opening 
three and one-half feet wide, evidently a door-way, as the com- 
pacted clay extended outside of the enclosure. The upright post 
molds representing the ends and sides of this enclosure, would 
average three feet in height on the north side, and two feet and 
three inches on the south side, and two feet and six inches for the 
ends. The entire part of the mound enclosed by the post molds, 
was carefully examined but only here and there a flint chip or a 
iarge flint flake, used as a knife, was found. The same general 
appearance of the soil was noted outside of this enclosure. On 
each side of the great trench, tunnels were dug into the mound. 
Some of these tunnels were ten feet long, others twenty, and one 
forty feet long. No evidence of a burial was met in the mound. 
But on the north side near the base, there had been evidently 
an intrusive burial. The skeleton, that of an adult, was buried one 
foot below the surface and was covered with ninety-six small 
granite boulders averaging five inches in diameter. The skeleton 
was badly decayed and only a few pieces of ribs and vertebre 
could be saved. The evidence obtained from the exploration of 
this mound is sufficient to justify the conclusion that the mound 
was built for burial purposes, and in some religious ceremony the 
body or bodies were cremated in the large fire pit within the en- 
closure made by the post molds. 


QUICK MOUND. 


This mound is located or the farm of Benjamin Quick, about 
three-fourths of a mile south of the Butcher Mound, and upon 
one of the low rolling hills on the opposite side of the river. The 
surface of the mound has been under cultivation for a number of 
years, and consequently it is several feet lower now than when 
the surface was first cleared of the original forest growth. The 
diameter oi the mound, when work was commenced upon it, was 
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forty feet and the height three feet. A large trench eight feet wide 
was dug through the mound. This trench was enlarged at the 
center to twelve feet. A quantity of charcoal and ashes was 
found two (2) feet from the surface, extending over the entire 
mound. Intermingled with the ashes were a few flint knives and 
a beautiful arrow head of red and white jasper. Near the bottom 
of the mound was found a thin streak (one-fourth inch thick) of 
burned clay and ashes, with here and there small quantities of 
charcoal. Near the center in a quantity of charcoal was found 
three arrow heads. One of these was made of black flint, one and 
one-half inches long, and the other two were made of chalcedony, 
averaging one and one-fourth inches in length. With the arrow 
heads was also found a beautiful flint drill, three inches in length, 
made of light flint having a tinge of red. No trace of a burial 
‘could be found. 


THE LARIMORE GROUP OF MOUNDS 


Is situated two and one-half miles up the north fork of the Lick- 
ing River from the Butcher Mound, in Milford Township, Knox 
County, and about one mile east of the postoffice at Lock. This 
group consists of eleven mounds and one earthwork. Seven 
mounds and the earthwork are north of‘the river, and four 
mounds are south. The river at this point makes a decided bend 
to the north, striking against the hillsides and forming almost 
perpendicular banks forty feet in height, and then turning in a 
southerly direction. On the top of this high bank are situated the 
seven mounds north of the river. (Figure VI.) 

Mound No. 1 is thirty (30) feet in diameter at the base and 
two feet high and is placed within an enclosure or circular em- 
bankment one hundred (100) feet in diameter with a base of eight 
(8) feet and one foot high. The mound was explored a few 
years ago by the Larimore Brothers and a skeleton and a few 
flint arrow heads were found. To the west of this circular em- 
bankment is another mound, No. 2, with a circular embankment 
surrounding the mound. This circular embankment is similar in 
every respect to that of mound No. 1, except that the area en- 
closed is larger, being 102 feet in diameter, while the base of this 
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circular embankment is eight feet wide and its height twenty 
inches. This circle surrounds a mound forty (40) feet in diameter: 
and three feet seven inches high. To one standing a short dis- 
tance away and viewing the mound it resembles an upturned 
wash basin. Commencing at the base on the south side of the 
mound we thoroughly examined its contents. The mound was 
composed for the most part of a tough yellow clay mottled here 
and there with a gray sand. Directly east and west of the center, 
at the base, a quantity of charcoal and ashes and a few flint chips 
were found. South of the center four (4) feet, and on the base. 
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FIGURE Vl. SHOWING LOCATION OF MOUNDS IN LARIMORE GROUP. - 


line, was found the skeleton of an adult lying at full length, head 
northeast, feet southwest. The skeleton was surrounded with 
charcoal and a small quantity of ashes, with which were found a 
beautiful arrow head of black flint and two (2) flake knives. North 
of the center three (3) feet was the second skeleton; that 
of an adult with head to the west. Only a small quantity of char- 
coal was buried with this skeleton. At the center and below the 
base of the mound one and one-half (14) feet, was found the 
third skeleton, placed in a grave eighteen (18) inches wide and 
four (4) feet long. With the skeleton, which lay head to the 
east and feet to the west, were buried a small quantity of char- 
coal, three (3) flake knives and one arrow head, made of black 
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flint. Only small portions of the skeletons could be saved as 
they were in a bad state of decay. The third mound, which is 
directly north of mound No. 2, two hundred and fifty (250) feet, is 
on a little higher level than mounds Nos. 1 and 2. There is a 
gradual rise of about ten (10) feet from the edge of the bluff back 
five hundred (500) feet to the top of the hill. Mound No. 3 was 
composed of a yellow clay, mixed more or less with small bould- 
ers. Mr. James Larimore, on whose land mounds Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
are located, informed me that the mound, when cleared of trees. 
that were growing upon it, was not less than five feet high, but 
it has been under cultivation for a number of years and the height 
is now three feet with a diameter of forty (40) feet. Nothing 
was found in the mound above the base line, only at the center, 
where a sma!i quantity of burned clay and charcoal was found. 
Below the base line one and one-half (14) feet, and directly under 
the burned earth and charcoal, was exhumed the skeleton of an 
adult, head to the east and feet placed as if bent back under the 
body, at the time of burial. The size of the grave was twenty (20) 
inches wide and four (4) feet long. The right arm was placed 
across the breast and near the left hand was found a medium 
sized Celt, nicely polished and made of green dioryte. Near the 
Celt and toward the feet was found a grooved axe, finely polished, 
made of granite, the bit being slightly broken. On the right 
side was found a fine, well-wrought spear-head three and one- 
half (33) inches long, made of a yellow, variegated jasper; two 
small barbed arrow heads of black flint, and one of mottled light 
and red flint; also six (6) flake knives averaging two (2) inches 
in length. The skeleton was almost entirely decayed, and no 
part of it could be saved. 

Mound No. 4 is situated about five hundred (500) feet from 
the edge of the bluff, on the summit of the hill, upon the land of 
Mr. Joe Larimore. This mound in appearance is much like 
mounds Nos. 1 and 2, with a circular embankment ninety-eight 
(98) feet in diameter enclosing the mound. This embankment 
is one foot high with a base of eight feet. The diameter 
of the mound at the base is thirty-five feet, and height three 
feet. On the south side of the mound and three feet from 
the center, on the base line, was found the skeleton of an adult 
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imbedded in a quantity of charcoal. Near the left hand was a 
perfect arrow head of black flint and two flake knives. On the 
right side and near the head were found the remains of a large 
earthen vessel, roughly made; no decoration inside or out. The 
thickness of the sides and bottom would average one-half (4) 
inch. Within the vessel was a small quantity of fine chocolate 
colored earth, created, no doubht, by the decay of vegetable mat- 
ter. At the center and one foot below the base line, in a grave 
nineteen (19) inches wide and four (4) feet long, was found an- 
other skeleton surrounded with a small amount of charcoal, ashes 
and burnt clay. A few flint chips were intermingled with the 
charcoal. 

Mounds Nos. 5, 6 and 7 are situated five hundred (500) feet 
east of mound No. 1, on the point of the bluff overlooking the 
river. Mound No. 5 was one and one-half (14) feet high and 
fifteen feet in diameter, and was composed entirely of clay. In 
the center and one foot below the base line, was found a skeleton 
so badly decayed that no part of it could be saved. With the 
skeleton was found a perfect arrow head two (2) inches in length 
and made of black flint. Mound No. 6, situated fifteen (15) feet 
east of mound No. 5, was also composed of clay, and was the 
smallest mound of the group, being fourteen (14) feet in diameter 
and twelve (12) inches high. At the center and on the base line 
a few charred bones and a large quantity of charcoal was found. 
Mound No. 7, the last of the mounds of this group, north of the 
river, is situated on the very edge of the bluff, and was sixteen (16) 
feet in diameter and fifteen (15) inches high. A skeleton was 
found six inches below the base line. With it was exhumed a 
quantity of charcoal and ashes. Nothing was placed with 
the skeleton, which was badly decayed, and no part of it was 
saved. 

Mound No. 8 is situated on the bottom land south of the 
river upon the farm of Mr. Frank Sutton. This mound was 
nearly leveled by the plow and all traces of the mound would have 
been obliterated in a few years. Mr. Joe Larimore, who has 
lived on the adjoining farm all his life, located it very easily, 
although the ground was covered with a heavy growth of clover. 
The mound originally was about five (5) feet high, but now it is 
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only thirteen (13) inches in height, and the diameter forty (40) 
feet. The base of the mound was covered with a light layer of 
burned clay, with here and there small quantities of charcoal. 
Near the center was found the skeleton of a child about ten years. 
old. The skeleton was fairly well preserved and was removed 
in good condition. Ata depth of five and one-half (53) feet below 
the base line and in a grave four (4) feet long, by two and one- 
half (24) feet wide, were found five headless skeletons promiscu- 
ously thrown together in the grave. With the skeletons were 
found three hundred (300) beads made of the shell of nerita 
rumphia; also thirty (30) large pieces of perforated and deco- 
rated mussel shell. (Figure VII.) 

These mussel shells varied in width from one-half (}) to one 
and one-half (14) inches, and in length from two and one-half 
(24) to five (5) inches. In the grave were found ten canine 
teeth of the fox, perforated at one end for attachment, and one 
canine tooth of a bear, also perforated ; also fifty pieces of turtle 
shell, each perforated with two (2) holes. With the skeletons were 
found fifteen (15) vertebre of the deer, one of these has firmly: 
imbedded in the bone the point of an arrow head. Five spear 
heads and eleven arrow heads were found with the skeletons. 
One of the bones of the skeleton, that of an innominatum, had 
been pierced by an arrow head, the point of which was firmly: 
imbedded in the bone. (Figure VIII.) 

The five (5) skeletons taken from this grave were those of 
adults, and the bones were perfectly preserved even to the small 
bones of the hands and feet. This is readily explained as the 
grave extended into the gravel and sand, which bed formed a 
perfect drainage, while in the other mounds of this group the 
burials were in clay sod, and only very small portions of the 
skeletons could be saved. The conclusions reached by the inves- 
tigation of this mound are, that these skeletons represent braves 
slain by their enemies (perhaps in battle) and that their heads 
were carried away as trophies, and their bodies afterwards gath- 
ered together by their friends and buried in this one grave. 

Mound No. 9g is situated four hundred (400) feet south of 
mound No. 8 upon a terrace about five (5) feet high. This mound 
was originally about thirty-eight (28) feet in diameter and four 
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feet high, but after more than forty (40) years of cultivation it 
has been reduced to one (1) foot in height. What was left of the 
mound was fully explored. On the base line were found parts 
of two skeletons. One was on the north side of the center and 
was surrounded by great quantities of charcoal. The skeleton 
had also been burned and only portions of the femur and skull 
bones could be saved, and they were badly charred. The other 
skeleton was southeast of the center three (3) feet. This skeleton 
had also been burned. With it were found twenty (20) arrow 
heads and spear heads, which had been nearly destroyed by fire. 
The mound was made of yellow clay. 

Mound No. 10 is situated three hundred (300) yards south of 
mound No. 9g, upon the low rolling hills which skirt the bottom 
land south of the river. This mound resembled mound No. 1, 
in having a circular embankment surrounding it. Here the plow 
had almost obliterated all traces of the circle, and only enough 
remained to permit measurements of it to be taken. The 
diameter of the circle is one hundred and fifteen (115) feet, 
which is larger than any so far recorded in this group. The 
height of the circle is three-fourths (}) of a foot. The mound 
was approximately forty-five feet in diameter and nine (9) inches 
high, and composed entirely of yellow clay. The base line was 
shown plainly as it was covered with ashes and charcoal. Six 
(6) inches below the base line was found the skeleton of an adult 
placed in a grave which was four (4) feet long and twenty (20) 
inches wide. No charcoal or ashes surrounded the skeleton but 
the six (6) inches of soil covering the skeleton contained particles 
of charcoal mingled through it. With this skeleton was found 
a fine arrow head of black flint. 

Mound No. I1, situated on the bottom land of the river, two 
hundred (200) feet east of mound No. 8, on the farm of Mr. Joe 
Larimore, is the last and largest of the Larimore group. Mr. 
Joe Larimore informed me that when his father first moved to 
this farm the mound was six (6) feet high and fifty (50) feet in 
‘diameter, and was surrounded by a circular embankment two (2) 
feet high and one hundred and seventy (170) feet-in diameter. 
Now the embankment can scarcely be traced while the mound is 
not more than six (6) inches high. We did not examine it,for Mr. 
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Larimore assured me that forty-five (45) years ago when the land 
was cleared the mound also was leveled down and everything 
removed from it. The mound contained three skeletons, of which 
two (2) were adults. Buried with them were ornaments of shell 
and stone, also arrow and spear heads. The third skeleton was 
that of a child encased in an glongated earthen vessel which was 
accidently broken after it had been removed. 

Directly west of mound No. 8, and across the river is a large 
circular earthwork occupying about three acres of the fine bot- 
tom land which is valuable for agricultural purposes. Like the 
mounds it has been leveled by the plow and no measurements 
could be accurately made. But those who saw it a half century 
ago, say it was not less than five (5) feet high with a base of twelve 
(12) feet. In some places all traces of it are gone, but the pass- 
age way to the east facing the river is perfectly discernible. 


KIRKPATRICK MOUND, 


The Kirkpatrick Mound is situated upon a hill two hundred 
(200) feet high, overlooking the valley of the Licking River, on 
the farm of Mr. Howard Kirkpatrick, one mile north of Utica 
on the line of Knox County. The mound was sixty feet in 
diameter and three and one-half (34) feet high, having large 
oak trees growing upon its surface making it impossible to ex- 
amine it on the northwest side. The remainder of the mound 
was thoroughly explored and five skeletons found, promiscu- 
ously buried as to the cardinal points. The mound was made 
of yellow clay and covered with several layers of thin slabs of 
stone. On the south side a skeleton was found, head to the 
northeast and feet extended to the southwest. Nothing was 
found with this skeleton except a small amount of charcoal. At 
the center was found a grave four and one-half (44) feet long 
by eighteen (18) inches wide, made of small slabs of stone with 
a covering of large wide slabs. In this grave was the skeleton of 
an adult. Buried with this skeleton were the remains of an 
earthen vessel, which had been broken by the falling of one of 
the top slabs. The skull was also crushed in the same way, as 
the slab was lying directly over the skull and the jar. A number 
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of ornaments made of mussel shell and resembling those found 
in mound No. 8, of the Larimore Group (Fig. 7), and two finely 
wrought arrow heads of yellow jasper were found. Another 
skeleton was unearthed three feet north of the center. With the 
latter skeleton was found a small amount of charcoal. East of 
the center three and one-half feet was found the fourth skeleton. 
Nothing was found with this skeleton. Southeast, four feet, was 
found the fifth skeleton: With this were discovered a few flint 
flakes used as knives, a small black flint arrow head and a very 
small quantity of charcoal. The skeletons were all in an ad- 
vanced stage of decay and only small portions of each could 
be saved. 


PART II. 


REPORT OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY MUSEUM FOR YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1899. ° 


Before entering upon a detailed statement of the condition of 
the Museum for the period covered by this report, it would per- 
haps be well to recall briefly the outline of its history and origin. 

In 1875 about fifty persons, interested in archeology, met 
at the home of General R. Brinkerhoff, of Mansfield, and formed 
a society known as the “Ohio Archzological Association,” and 
the following year this Association was called upon to take part 
in the Centennial Exposition held in Philadelphia. Professor M. 
C. Read, of Hudson ; Colonel Chas. Whitelsey, of Cleveland, and 
Judge Sloane, of Ottawa, were appointed a special committee, 
to collect relics of the races prior to our own, and forward them 
to Philadelphia. It was also their duty to arrange them for 
exhibition, and at the close of the Exposition to return them 
to the Society, or to their owners. 

Although the committee had only about two months to col- 
lect together the relics and forward them to Philadelphia, they 
made a very creditable display, ranking next to that of the Smith- 
sonian in interest and value. At the close of the Exposition a 
great many relics were donated to the Ohio Society. Quarters 
were secured for the Society’s collection in the State House, 
and Mr. J. H. Klippart was elected custodian. The collection 
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was increased by donations from citizens from various parts of 
the State. But the Society became inactive and all interest in 
augmenting the collection was lost. In February, 1885, Mr. A. 
A. Graham, of Columbus, after consultation with many friends 
of the old society, called a preliminary conference, which was 
held in Columbus, to take steps towards the organization of a 
State Archzological and Historical Society. As a result of this 
conference, a committee was appointed to draft and issue a call for 
a State Convention to be held in the State Capitol, in the City of 
Columbus, March 12, 1885. At this meeting articles of incor- 
poration and by-laws were adopted, and Hon. Allen G. Thurman 
was elected President. 

Article No. 3 bears directly upon the Museum of the re- 
organized society, which is as follows: 

“Article No. 3—Said Society is formed for the purpose of 
promoting a knowledge of Archeology and History, especially 
in Ohio, by establishing and maintaining a library of books, 
manuscripts, maps, charts, etc., properly pertaining thereto; a 
museum of pre-historic relics and natural or other curiosities or 
specimens of art or nature promotive of the objects of the Asso- 
ciation. Said library and museum to be open to the public on 
reasonable terms—and by courses of lectures and publication 
of books, papers and documents touching the subjects so speci- 
fied, with power to receive and hold gifts and devices of real and 
personal estate for the benefit of such society, and generally. to ex- 
ercise all the powers legally and properly pertaining thereto.” 

The first public meeting of the Society was held in the 
Senate chamber on the evening of the same day that the Society 
was formed, and was addressed by General R. Brinkerhoff. 
In his address he stated that one of the objects of the 
old Archeological Society was the “preservation of the relics of 
Ohio. We have permitted the earthworks, mounds and graves 
to be despoiled by the whole world. The ornaments, utensils 
and implements are of such value that Ohio is the spoil of all 
nations and many of the best relics have already been carried 
away. There are better collections of ancient relics of Ohio in 
London and Paris than in the State.” This speech of General 
Brinkerhoff aroused much interest in the preservation of Ohio 
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telics. A more commodious room in the Capitol Building was 
secured and the specimens procured by the old Archzological 
Society were moved into it, with Mr. A. A. Graham in charge. 
The collection grew rapidly, and in a short time every available 
space was occupied, and new quarters were secured in Orton 
Hall, located on the campus of the Ohio State University. This 
building is fire-proof, and was erected at a cost to the State of 
over $100,000. 

The floor space occupied is used jointly by the Society andthe 
Archeological Museum of the University. Each issues a separate 
catalogue, and their collections occupy separate cases. The entire 
floor space occupied by the Museum is a little more than 3,264 
square feet, which is becoming so crowded by the rapid growth 
of the Museum that more room is necessary to care for specimens 
that are donated to the Museum by citizens in various parts 
of the State. During the year the office room, having a floor 
space of 672 square feet, has been utilized for the display of his- 
torical relics. Already this space is crowded. However, the 
general condition of the Museum is fairly satisfactory. From 
September, 1898, to December, 7, 1898, the time was occupied 
in making an inventory of the specimens in the Museum of the 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, a summary of 
which was published in the Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
Secretary. 

In making this inventory it was found that there was a lack 
of a proper system of cataloguing and arrangement: 

The new accessions to the Museum have been numbered 
and recorded with full, complete, and reliable data. Accompany- 
ing these data are measurements, descriptions and drawings of all 
important specimens. 

In the arrangement of the collection in the cases, the inter- 
ests of several classes of persons, who visit the Museum, have 
been carefully kept in view. 

First, the investigators, or persons engaged in independent 
research. For all such it is only necessary that specimens should 
be kept in good condition and arranged so as to be readily avail- 
able for study and examination. 

Second, the student and collector who demands something 
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more. Specimens to be of the highest service to the second 
class of visitors must be arranged in series showing the var- 
ious phases of some one subject or the modification of various. 
types found in the different sections of the State. 

Third, the sight-seeing visitors who make quite different de- 
mands. They visit the Museum from an intelligent curiosity to 
see the master pieces of art wrought in stone, shell and bone, 
which illustrate in the most striking manner the history and 
progress of a civilization which at one time inhabited our State. 
They also demand that the collection shall be provided with labels 
and arranged in a very attractive manner. 

At the beginning of the year 1899, the total number of 
specimens catalogued belonging to the Society were 18,678. Dur- 
ing the year 3,560 specimens have been numbered and entered 
upon the catalogue. The Skinner collection, which was placed in 
the Museum on loan, and consisted of 389 specimens, was with- 
drawn from the Museum, having been sold by the owner, Miss. 
Maggie Skinner, of Kalida, Ohio, to the Field Columbian 
Museum, of Chicago, IIl., which leaves the total number of re- 
corded specimens in the Museum at 21,849. (May 31, 1899.) 

I am very much gratified at the increased interest in archzo- 
logical and historical matters throughout the State. 

During the year 312 letters and 18 packages containing 
specimens for identification have been received. All letters have 
been answered and a press copy made. 


REVIEW OF THE MOST IMPORTANT ACCESSIONS. 


The following are the most important additions to the col- 
lection during the year: 

Frank N. Beebe, Columbus, Ohio, presented camas root 
digger from Priest’s Rapids, Columbia River. 

Mr. T. S. Cleveland, Calais, Monroe County, Ohio, a large 
spinning wheel made in 1844. 

Mr. C. G. Knight presented two sections showing the ends 
of the early strap rail laid on the old Mad River and Lake Erie 
R. R., now Sandusky Division of the C.,C.,C.&S.L.R. R. : 
This rail was laid about the year 1838. 
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From Mr. George F. Bareis, Canal Winchester, Ohio, was 
obtained one of the most interesting and valuable collections of 
copper implements and ornaments ever found in Ohio. This 
collection consists of fiftv-four copper pieces representing button 
shaped ornaments, celts, large plates and bracelets. All had been 
hammered together evidently to destroy their identity. Some of 
the plates if straightened out would measure eight and one- 
half inches long and four inches wide. With the copper pieces 
were found five broken pieces of slate ornaments and thirty- 
four pieces of galenite, and over all were placed quantities of 
mica in sheets, and all were found one foot below the surface 
and placed within the space of eighteen inches by twenty-four 
inches. The find was made in May, 1898, by Mr. Warren 
Cowen, custodian of Fort Ancient, and Mr. Perry Wolfe, on the 
farm of the latter, which joins the property of the State known 
as Fort Ancient. May 6, 1899, the Curator, in company with 
Mr. Warren Cowen, who kindly located the place where the 
specimens were found, visited the site. The surroundings and 
the soil which had been thrown out were carefully examined, re- 
sulting in finding four more copper pieces, two broken pieces 
of gorgets, three pieces of galenite and about five hundred sheets 
of mica. 

Mr. Chas. McDarrh, of Urbana, Ohio, presented two old let- 
ters patent issued from the General Land Office, one signed by 
President James Madison and the other by President James 
Monroe. 

From Mr. F. N. Draper, West Liberty, Ohio, was received 
five specimens of hammer stones and pestles. 

Mr. A. B. Coover, Roxabell, Ohio, donated his valuable col- 
lection of stone and bone implements from the Baum Village 
site. In this collection will be found chipped flint objects—such 
as arrow and spear points—polished hatchets, grooved axes, 
pestles, a number of ceremonial objects, carved stone pipes, 
carved stone described in Vol. VII, page 149, also bone and shell 
beads and scrapers, bone awls and needles, perforated teeth, and 
a human skeleton in a fine state of preservation. 

The collection is of great value because of the fact that it 
is the result of Mr. Coover’s personal search and all come from 
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the Baum Village site and vicinity, and each specimen is accom- 
panied with full and complete data. 

Mr. B. B. Herrick, of Wellington, Ohio, gave a copy of 
Dr. Watt’s Lyric Poems, printed in 1798. 

From Mr. James Parke Harris was received a piece of a 
Spanish battle flag, captured at the battle of El Caney, Cuba. 

Mr. Frank Larimore presented grooved axes, celts, arrow 
and spear points found near the mounds upon his farm. — 

Mr. W. P. Parks, of Utica, Ohio, gave a very fine roller pestle 
163 inches long and a finely finished spear head 54 inches long. 

Mr. M. E. Burdett, De Graff, Ohio, presented a finely 
made grooved hammer. 

Mr. Perry Wolfe, Fort Ancient, Ohio, presented a worked 
piece of cannel coal, found inside the walls of Fort Ancient. 

Mr. M. A. Honline, Columbus, Ohio, donated a small col- 
lection, taken from a mound in New Market Township, Highland 
County, consisting of arrow and spear heads, stone tablets, pipe, 
worked jaw bone of an animal, pieces of mica, gorgets and 
human bones. 

Mr. William Stoneman, Fort Ancient, Ohio, presented a 
large worked piece of galenite found inside the walls of Fort 
Ancient. 

From Mr. H. E. Thrailkill, Columbus, Ohio, was received 
an addition to his large collection, already in the Museum, con- 
sisting of grooved axes, celts, ceremonials, arrow and spear 
heads; all from Franklin County, Ohio. 

From Mr. Nat S. Green, Camp Dennison, Ohio, was re- 
ceived a small collection of stone relics and a few historical speci- 
mens of great interest. ” 

Mr. C. G. Knight, Columbus, Ohio, deposited in the 
Museum a collection of grooved axes, celts, pestles, ornaments, 
arrow and spearheads. 

The Rev. Henry J. Van Vleck, Senior Bishop of the Mora- 
vian Church in America, Gnadenhutten, Ohio, presented three 
relics from the early Moravian Missions at Gnadenhutten. One 
is a section of a floor-board of the first church at Gnadenhutten, 
dedicated in 1803. Another is a piece of the column which ori- 
ginally supported the ceiling of the second church dedicated in 
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1819, and the third is a section of an appletree planted by the 
Missionary Zeisberger in 1772, blown down in a wind storm, 
July 16, 1889. 

Mr. Robert H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, Pa., leather manu- 
facturer, presented two specimens of skins. One showing the 
skin before it is put into the process of manufacture, and the 
other a skin in the finished state, ready to be cut into shoes. 

Mr. W. G. Junod presented through Professor Hunt, of the 
University, a human skull found near Georgesville, Franklin 
County, Ohio. 

Mr. J. W. Tweed, of Ripley, Ohio, deposited a large col- 
lection numbering 2,319 specimens, all collected within a radius 
of ten miles of Ripley, Brown County. In this collection can 
be found specimens of almost every type found in that section 
of southern Ohio, consisting of very rare specimens of bone and 
shell ornaments and implements, taken from the graves found 
in the village site at the mouth of Eagle Creek, arrow and spear 
point, knives, scrapers, perforators, hammer stones, pitted stones, 
polished hatchets, chisles, grooved axes, pestles, pierced gorgets, 
ceremonial objects, pipes, fine discoidals, hematite objects, frag- 
ments of pottery and one perfect piece of pottery. This col- 
lection is the result of years of work in the field, on the part of 
Mr. Tweed, and the collection is labeled with accuracy as to the © 
locality and other facts which might be of interest to the student. 

Mr. Warren Cowen, custodian of Fort Ancient, presented 
specimens found within the fort walls, consisting of a piece of 
pottery, arrow and spear points and hammer stones. 


THE STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MAP. 


The additions to the map during the year have been gradually 
increasing. The Curator, while in the field, carefully marked upon 
the map all the earth works, village sites and burials found in 
the territory covered by the survey. Mr. Lewis S. Hopkins of 
Troy, O., located a number of mounds in Highland Co. Mr. T. 
J. Brown of Waynesville, O., located 21 mounds, 2 Gravel burials 
and 1 village site in northern Warren Co. and southern Green Co. 
Mr. A. B. Coover, of Roxabell, Ross Co., made a tracing of Con- 
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cord Township, Ross Co., and personally visited every farm in 
the Township and recorded upon the map all earth-works, burials 
and village sites. He also marked the farms upon which valuable 
finds have been made. 

Mr. Coover has kindly donated his map together with his re- 
port, which is given in full. 


(ra 


Tracing is made from an Atlas of Ross County, printed in 
1875 by H. T. Gould & Co. 

Mounds, graves, and camp sites were visited, personally, and 
located as nearly as possible in their proper position on each farm. 
The surface finds were reported by the owners. 

No. 1.—A gravel pit on the farm of C. F. Defeu from which 
several skeletons have been taken. 

No. 2.—A gravel pit on the farm of Peter Porter, in which 
several skeletons have been found. 

No. 3.—A small mound on the farm of A. P. Craig. Size 
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4x40 ft. Opened by A. B. Coover, containing an intrusive burial 
at the top. Charcoal and ashes at the bottom. 

No. 4.—A small mound 3x30 ft. on the farm of R. D. Robert- 
son. It is in a ravine and built of stone covered with soil. 

No. 5.—Grave on the farm of Alex Pearis. Skeleton found 
while digging cistern. 

No. 6.—A camp site on the farm of R. D. Robertson. Spe- 
cimens of stone, flint and slate have frequently been ploughed 
up, also fragments of pottery. 

No. 7.—A gravel pit on the farm of A. R. Darby, in which 
skeletons have been found. 

No. 8.—A small mound 2x40 ft. on the farm of Mrs. a 

No. 9.—A small camp site on the farm of H. H. Pratt 

No. 10.—A small mound on the farm of Ashford Roseboom, 
located in the woods at the foot of a hill. 

No. 11.—A gravel pit on the farm of Amos Fisher, in which 
skeletons have been found. 

No. 12.—A small mound on the farm of George Fisher, 
opened several years ago by S. A. Hanna of Greenfield, O., con- 
tained nothing of interest. 

No. 13.—A gravel pit on the farm of Abner Thomas, in which 
one skeleton was found. 

No. 14.—A small mound. 3x40 ft. on the farm of Miss Dorcas 
Dunlap, opened several years ago by W. K. Moorehead. 

No. 15.—A small mound 4x40 ft. on the farm of Miss Susie 
Pancake. Has been partially explored. 

No. 16.—A fine mound 12x70 ft. on the farm of Miss Dorcas 
Dunlap. From its location and surroundings would judge it to 
be one of the best mounds in the Township. 

No. 17—A small mound 3x20 ft. on the farm of Miss Dorcas 
Dunlap. Opened several years ago by W. K. Moorehead, but 
contained nothing of interest. 

No, 18.—A gravel pit on the farm of Dr. A. M. Galbraith, 
in which skeletons have been found. 

No. 19.—A village site on the farm of Dr. A. M. Galbraith, 
and is a continuation of the gravel ridge, No. 18. Stone bowls, 
pottery, copper, etc., have been ploughed up. 
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No. 20.—A small, low mound 3x30 ft. on the farm of W. Pan- 
cake. 

No. 21.—A small mound 2x20 ft. on the farm of Wm. Pan- 
cake, close by No. 20. 

No. 22.—Gravel knoll on the farm of Roseboom & Phillips. 
There have been 18 skeletons taken from this knoll in a space 
of 30x50 ft., and others were in sight when work was discon- 
tinued. 

No. 23.—Small mound 4x30 ft. on the farm of Roseboom & 
Phillips, close to No. 22. Opened by W. K. Moorehead. 

No. 24.—A small mound 3x30 ft on the farm of John Hyer. 

No. 25.—A camp site on the farm of Roseboom & Phillips. 
Pottery fragments, bone, beads, stone and flint implements are fre- 
quently found here. 

No. 26.—A small mound on the farm of Roseboom & Phillips. 
Was opened by some boys several years ago. 

No. 27.—A small mound on the Ed. Hopkins’ farm. It is 
in the woods on the top of a large hill. 

No. 28.—A small mound 4x30 ft. on the farm of Mrs. Bush. 

No. 29.—Graves on the farm of Mrs. Bush. Discovered 
in digging a cellar 

No. 30.—A mound 9x50 ft. on the farm of Jesse Mallow. A 
small hole 4x8 ft. has been dug near the center. 

No. 31.—A mound 1ox8o ft. on the farm of George Hana- 
walt, partially explored by W. K. Moorehead. 

No. 32.—A small mound 4x45 ft. on the farm of: George 
Hanawalt, close by No. 31. Small hole dug in the center by 
W. K. Moorehead. 

No. 33.—A small mound 6x4o ft. on the farm of Albert 
Coyner. Has been partially explored. 

No. 34.—A gravel pit on the farm of John Coyner, in which 
skeletons are frequently found. 

No. 35.—A small mound 3x40 ft. on the farm of John Coyner. 
Has been opened. 

No. 36.—Graves on the farm of Adam Harper. At this point 
the writer dug up a skeleton which had been placed in a sitting 
position. Buried with it were a small grooved ax and a number 
of human bones covered with paint. 
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No. 37.—Gravel burial on the farm of Gaddis Alemang, ad- 
joining No. 36. 

No. 38.—A gravel pit on the farm of Cyrus Hegler, in which 
skeletons have been found in a sitting position. 

No. 39.—A second gravel pit on the farm of Cyrus Hegler, 
in which remains have been found. 

No. 40.—A large mound on the farm of W. Gilmore. Lo- 
cated on the highest point in the Township. 

No. 41.—A mound on the farm of Cyrus Hegler. Has never 
been opened. 

No. 42.—A third gravel pit on the farm of Cyrus Hegler, 
in which skeletons have been found and always in a sitting posi- 
tion. 

No. 43.—A mound on the farm of Cyrus Hegler. Has never 
been opened. 

No. 44.—A mound on the farm of Cyrus Hegler, 4x4o. ft. 
Has never been opened. 

No. 45.—A mound 33x45 ft. on the farm of Cyrus Hegler. 
Never opened. 

No. 46. —A gravel pit on the farm of Wm. Mallow, in which 
remains were found. 

No. 47.—A circle enclosing about one-fourth of an acre. 
Is now barely discernable because of cultivation. Rev. Wm. 
Mallow whose property adjoins, says he remembers when the walls 
of the circle stood 3 or 4 ft. high with a ditch on the inside. 

No. 48.—A mound 4x20 ft. on the farm of J. N. Blue. Has 
never been opened. 

No. 49.—A mound 4x40 ft. oni the farm of J. N. Blue. Has 
never been opened. 

No. 50.—A small mound 2x30 ft. on the farm of Allen Heg- 
ler. Is located on a bluff near the creek, and has never been 
opened. 

No. 51.—A small mound on the farm of George Santee. Is 
about 5x40 ft., has a flat top, and has never been opened. 

No. 52.—A gravel pit on the farm of Russel Peterson, in 
which skeletons have been found, always in a sitting position. 

No. 53.—A small mound 3x30 ft. on the farm of M. L. Peter- 
son. Has been opened, and contained an ax. 
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No. 54.—A mound on the farm of M. L. Peterson. Is about 
5x30 ft. and has never been opened. 

No. 55.—A small mound on the farm of Chas. Junk. Is 
about one foot high at present. 

No. 56.—A small mound about 5x35 ft. on the farm of Chas. 
Junk. Has been partially explored. 

No. 57.—A mound about 6x40 ft. located on the same farm, 
and about 100 yards east of No. 56. A large oak tree 11 ft. in 
circumference stands on the summit of this mound. Partly 
opened. 

No. 58.—A large mound on the farm of Chas. Sturgeon. 
‘Opened by W. K. Moorehead several years ago, contained copper 
ornaments. 

No. 59.—A small mound on the farm of John Sanford. 
Opened by W. K. Moorehead. 

No. 60.—A small mound on the farm of John Sanford. 
Opened by W. K. Moorehead. 

No. 61.—Mound about 4x60 ft. on the farm of Alfred Putnam. 
Never opened. 

No. 62.—A small mound on the farm of Mack Porter. It 
has been plowed down until now it is barely discernable. 

No. 63. A mound 5x60 ft. on the farm of Mack Porter. 
Never opened. 

No. 64.—A small mound on the farm of Ralph Ware. 

No. 65.—A small mound on the farm of Ralph Ware, near 64. 
W. K. Moorehead made some interesting discoveries here several 
years ago, 

No. 66.—A small mound on the farm of Lewis Wiley. Op- 
ened by W. K. Moorehead. 

No. 67.—-A large mound on the farm of Lewis Wiley, 15x 
110 ft. 

No. 68.—A circle 1250 ft in diameter on the farms of Ralph 
Ware and Mack Porter. 

No. 69.—A square enclosure 1032x1032 ft. and is joined to 
the circle no. 68. It extends from the Porter farm into the town 
of Frankfort for a square and a half. 

No. 70. A small mound on the farm of Mrs. Jones.- Has 
been opened, and contained several skeletons and a small celt. 
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No. 71.—A mound 8x60 ft. on the farm of J. and G. Devine. 

No. 72.—A small mound about 4x25 ft. on the farm of D. 
‘C. Anderson. 

No. 73.—A mound 8x60 ft. on the farm of Jacob Miller. Has 
been opened. 

No. 74.—A mound 2x30 ft. on the farm of Jacob Miller 

No. 75.—A mound 3x40 ft. on the farm of Jacob Miller. 
‘Opened by Capt. McGinnis and A. B. Coover. No specimens. 

No. 76.—Village site on the farm of Thomas Fulton. Never 
‘explored. 

No. 77.—A mound 3x30 ft. on the farm of Mrs. Ida Donald- 
son. Never opened. 

No. 78.—A mound 4x25 ft. on the farmof Phillip Putman. 
Never opened. 

No. 79.—A mound 3x38 ft. about 600 yards east of mound 
No. 3. 

No. 80.—A mound 3x32 ft. about 100 yards northeast of 
mound No. 79. 


Surface finds are reported on every farm in the Township. 


Chas. Cory has a small collection consisting of axes, pestles, 
‘celts, arrow points and a fine coffin shaped ceremonial ornament. 

Samuel Maddox has a small collection consisting of axes and 
arrow points. 

Thos. Bay has a small collection of axes, celts, cones and 
arrow points. 

George Hanawalt has a small-collection, the best “a men 
being a fine slate ornament. 

Mrs. J. M. Slagle has a small, but interesting collection of 
axes, arrow points, etc. 

W. D. Mallow has a fine collection of mortars, pestles, axes, 
slate ornaments, etc. 

A. B. Cline has a good collection of unfinished slate orna- 
ments. 

The McGinnis collection at Frankfort contains some 2000 
specimens, many of which are rare. 

L. M. Bean has a collection of about 800 pieces, including a 
iarge number of bone implements. 
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SUMMARY OF ADDITIONS TO THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MAP 
DURING THE YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1899, 


A. B. Coover has a collection of about 1800 specimens, of 
which nearly three hundred were presented to the Society. 
Dr. A. M. Galbraith has a small, but interesting coilection. 
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WARREN COUNTY. 
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LOGAN COUNTY. 


Townships. 


Village Site. 
Glacial Kame 
Crescent. 


Pleasant 

Bloomfield 

Washington .. ...... 

Harrison 
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Hamilton, 1901; Pror. B. F. PRINcE, 1902; Hon. E. O. RANDALL, 1902. 


* Died June 5, 1899. Gen.G. B. Wright was elected Vice-President to succeed Dr. Moore. 
No one was chosen to fill the vacancy in the Trusteeship caused by his death. 
¢ Died August 26, 1899. No one was elected as his successor on the Board of Trustees. 
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To His Excellency, Asa S. BUSHNELL, Governor of Ohio: 


I herewith have the honor to submit the fifteenth annual 
report of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, 
_covering the year February 1, 1899, to February 1, 1900. 

With very great respect I remain 


Yours truly, 


E. O. RANDALL, Secretary. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


The annual meetings of the Society had heretofore been held 
during the month of February but at the meeting held February 
24, 1898 the constitution was amended to the effect that the 
fiscal year of the Society shall end February 1, and the annual 
meeting shall be held withir such reasonable time thereafter, 
as the Executive Committee may previously determine, but not 
later than June 15th. For sufficient reasons the Fourteenth 
Annual Meeeting was delayed in 1899 until May 1, when it was 
held in the Parlors of the Y. M. C. A. Building, Columbus, Ohio 
at 2 P.M. standard. It was called to order by President General 
Roeliff Brinkerhoff, with the following members present: Prof. 
B. F. Prince, Springfield, Prof, Young, Fostoria, George F. Bar- 
eis, Canal Winchester, Prof. G. F. Wright, Oberlin, Gen. R. 
Brinkerhoff, Mansfield, Gen. G. B. Wright, Col. W. A. Taylor, 
Frank T. Howe, Mrs. Rath Merrill, Prof. W. C. Mills, Rev. W. 
E. Moore, Hon. S. S. Rickly, J. J. Janney, E. F Wood, E. O. 
Randall, Columbus. 

The minutes of the previous (thirteenth) annual meeting 
(held February 24, 1898) were not read in full as they, were 
lengthy but the synopsis of the proceedings as given in the 
printed report of the secretary of the society to the Governor 
(January 1898) was read and approved. 

Secretary Randall then said, as had been his custom in pre- 
vious meetings, he would submit his annual report to the gov- 
ernor for his annual report to the Society. The secretary supple— 
mented this written report by an extended oral statement con-— 
cerning matters deserving the attention of the Society. 

He reviewed the history of the proposition of the Hayes 
heirs to transfer Spiegel Grove to the Society; the part to be 
taken by the Society in approaching Convention of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; the proposal and 
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plan for quarters for the Society in the new Capitol building; 
and the consequent removal of the Museum, now in Orton Hall, 
and probably with it the Archeological collection of the Univer- 
sity, to the expected new quarters ; the participation of the Society 
in the forthcoming Ohio Centennial at Toledo, in which it was 
generally understood by the officers of the Society, and the Cen- 
tennial Commissioners, that the department of Archeology and 
Ethnology, at the exhibition, would be under the management 
of our Society, with Prof. G. F. Wright of Oberlin in charge; 
Col. James Kilbourne, the President of the Commission, is one 
of our Life Members and thoroughly in harmony with the desires 
of the Society concerning the exhibit, though nothing definite as 
yet had been determined. 

On February 9, 1899, the terms of office as Trustees, ap- 
pointed by the Governor, of Alexander Boxwell, of Red Lion 
and E. O. Randall of Columbus expired, and Governor Bushnell 
on March 1 appointed as their successors Prof. B. F. Prince of 
Springfield and E. O. Randall of Columbus, these to serve for 
three years from February 9, 1899. 

The Secretary congratuiated the Society upon its progress 
the past year, the influence it was exerting in the line of history, 
biography and archeology in the State of Ohio and elsewhere, 
the Society is each year receiving larger recognition from the 
public and school libraries and from Societies of similar nature 
in all parts of the United States and in foreign countries. 

Gen. Brinkerhoff spoke concerning the Spiegel Grove pro- 
position, earnestly adv-cating its acceptance by the Society, if 
possible. He thought many friends of the late R. B. Hayes 
could be found to assist in this project. We should secure the 
Library Americana and the valuable manuscripts and state docu- 
ments preserved in the Hayes home. He thought the Odd Fel- 
lows and members of the Prison Reform Association and Na- 
tional Charities Association and other philanthropists would co- 
operate, if the home could also be made a sort of depository and 
bureau of information for these interests mentioned. The Sec- 
retary thought while these institutions were worthy in 
themselves, and deserving all support, that the members of the 
Ohio Archeological and Historical Society would be opposed 
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to its being affiliated with projects so foreign to its purpose. 
The main objection advanced to the scheme was that the Hayes 
heirs: stipulated that the Library and manuscripts should not be 
removed from the home, and its location was too: inaccessible for 
scholars and the general public desiring to consult such works. 
The Secretary had printed a lengthy circular setting forth the 
Hayes proposition and asking for its approval, and this circular 
had been sent to a large list of persons likely to be interested in 
the scheme, especially were they sent to former friends of Presi- 
dent Hayes and to the members of the New York Ohio Society. 
There had been practically no response to these circulars and 
the Secretary believed it would be difficult to secure the amount 
required ($25.000.00). The Secretary, however, was urged to 
still continue his efforts to bring this matter before the proper 
parties. President Brinkerhoff was requested to assist. 

The report was called for from the Special Committee on 
Local Sections of the Society, which Committee had been ap- 
pointed two years before at the Annual Meeting of the Society 
in February 1897, their report in February 1898 having been 
referred to them for another year’s consideration. The Com- 
. mittee reported that upon further consideration and consultation 
they were satisfied that the idea of the Local Sections or branches 
of the Society in various parts of the State was not feasible, and 
would not redound to the benefit or influence of the Society. 
They had no special report to make but thought that the matter 
ought to be dropped. By motion the committee was dis- 
charged, thus disposing of the subject. 


The Curator, W. C. Mills, made an oral report; there were 
some 19,000 specimens belonging to the Society now in the 
Museum; he gave an account of a trip made by him under 
the direction of the Society along the Ohio River in the south- 
ern part of the State for the purpose of visiting localities offering 
mounds or sites of interest to the Society; he had received 
several collections of archeological specimens, either as loans 
or donations to the Society. One of the most valuable finds of 
the Society was that of specimens of copper ornaments found 
' just without the walls of Ft. Ancient. These specimens were 
a rare discovery, as it is believed there is only one other instance 
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in the United States of finding similar ornaments. That other 
find is now in the Museum of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, at Madison. 

Slow progress has been made towards the completion of the 
Archeological Map, as it is difficult to obtain data concerning 
mounds, sites, etc. without visiting, in person, the sections of 
the country to be reported. It is a valuable feature, however, 
of our work and should be prosecuted with all possible effort. 
Many archeologists throughout the country are interested in 
the completion of this map. 

The Secretary explained the special appropriation made by 
the last General Assembly (73rd) of $3,000 for the republication 
of volumes one to five inclusive of the previous annuals of the 
Society. It was intended that that amount would secure to 
each member of the Legislature ten complete sets (i. e. ten 
copies each of volumes one to five) and also leave the Society 
some three hundred sets for its distribution to libraries and for 
exchange for the works of other societies, but in the meantime 
Volume VI appeared and the members desired to complete their 
sets by having an equal number of Volume VI, and this addi- 
tional expense to the Society for the enlarged edition of Volume 
‘VI had to be deducted from the total amount of the $3,000, 
thus depriving the Society of its expected quota of Volumes 
one to five. It is believed the next Legislature (74th) will, in 
its appropriation for publications, make up for this deficit. 

The Trustees elected by the Society whose terms matured 
at this time are: Hon. John Sherman, William E. Moore, Prof. 
John B. Peaslee, Prof. G. F. Wright and Mr. A. H. Smythe. 
A Nominating Committee consisting of Messrs. Bareis, Taylor 
and Wood was appointed to name candidates for election as 
their successors. After due consideration the Committee re- 
ported the following nominees to serve for three years, viz: 
Hon. John Sherman, Mansfield; Prof. G. F. Wright, Oberlin ; 
Robert Clarke, Cincinnati; Rev. William E. Moore, Columbus, 
and Judge James H. Anderson, Columbus. The Secretary was, 
by vote, instructed to-cast a ballot for these nominees and he 
so did, and they were declared elected. 
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The Secretary complimented the work being done by Mr. 
W. C. Mills, the Curator. He had largely rearranged and 
relabeled the specimens in the Society’s Museum, and was plan- 
ning for explorations that would doubtless be most valuable 
to the Society. He bespoke for the Curator approval and 
encouragement. 

In view of the part which the Society is to take in the com- 
ing Ohio Centennial, it was greatly desired that the Legislature 
make ample provision for work along the archzological lines 
during the coming year. 

The Executive Committee and the Secretary were instructed 
to make every possible effort to secure suitable quarters for the 
Society in the new Capitol Building. 

The Secretary reported the dilapidated and almost tenant- 
less condition of the Custodian’s house on Ft. Ancient and stated 
there would have to be extensive repairs and additions, if not 
a practical rebuilding of the house. There was no hotel or 
stopping place for visitors at the station or Fort, and there 
should be accommodations provided for those who come from 
a distance and are compelled to remain during the day or over 
night, and particularly should this be done in view of the coming 
convention of the Association for the Advancement of Science,. 
when large numbers of delegates would be visiting at the Fort. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 


The annual meeting of the Trustees was held immediately 
upon the adjournment of the annual meeting of the Society. 
There were present the following Trustees: Gen. R. Brinker- 
hoff, Gen. George B. Wright, Rev. Wm. E. Moore, Prof. B. 
F. Prince, Prof. G. F. Wright and Messrs. S. S. Rickly, Geo. 
F. Bareis and E. O. Randall. The election of officers of the 
Board of Trustees to act as officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, President; Rev. 
Wm. E. Moore, Vice-President; Hon. S. S. Rickly, Treasurer ; 
Mr. E. F. Wood, Assistant Treasurer; Mr. E. O. Randall, 
Secretary, and Prof. W. C. Mills, Curator. 

The following were selected as members of the Executive 
Committee, which acts as the governing authority of the Society: 
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Messrs. Brinkerhoff, Moore, Wright (G. B.), Wright (G. F.), 
Prince, Bareis, Rickly, Ryan, Randall, Anderson, McIntire. 

It was decided that the meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee be held on the first Wednesday of each month at 3:30 P. 
M. in the Reference Room of the Public Library, Columbus.. 

On the evening of the annual meeting (May 1) Prof. Archer 
B. Hulbert, of Hudson, Ohio, delivered a lecture before the 
Society and invited guests in the Auditorium of the O. S. U. 
His subject was the “Early Roadways and Indian Trails of 
Ohio,” a subject of which Mr. Hurlbert was complete master, as. 
he had spent some two years in traveling over the state and 
informing himself upon this unusual and almost forgotten 
topic. The lecture was illustrated by stereopticon views and 
the large audience was intensely interested in the discourse 
of the professor. 


WORK OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The work of the Executive Committee during the past year 
has been especially exacting and energetic. The work done at 
Ft. Ancient; the participation of the Society in the proceedings 
of the Convention for the Advancement of Science and the plan- 
ning for the work in connection with the Ohio Centennial, added 
much to the labors of the Committee. The Committee has held 
twelve meetings during the year (1899); January 11; February 
10; March 1; April 10; May 1; June 7; July 7; August 9; 
September 5; October 4; November 1 and December 8. The 
following comprised the Standing Committees. Finance: Rickly, 
Wright (G. B.), Ryan; Ft. Ancient: Anderson, Bareis and Mills; 
Museum and Library: Bareis, Orton and McIntire; Publication: 
Ryan, Prince and Randall; Ohio Centennial Committee: Wright 
(G. F.), Brinkerhoff and Randall. Special and separate meetings 
were held by the Committees on Finance, Ft. Ancient and Library 
and Museum. The members of the Committees have always 
promptly and zealously responded to any call made by the Secre- 
tary. Every detail of the affairs of the Society has passed under 
the supervision of the Executive Committee and most accurate 
and complete minutes of the preceedings of these Committees 
have been kept by the Secretary. 
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SCIENCE CONVENTION. 


In the month of August, (21 to 26 inclusive), there was held 
at Columbus the Annual Convention of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and in the management of 
that Convention our Society took a conspicuous and commend- 
able part. The Secretary of the Society (Randall) was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Local Committee, having full charge of 
the arrangements for the Convention and he was also chairman 
of the Excursion Committee. Dr. Edward Orion, one of our 
Life and most zealous members had the distinguished honor of 
being President of the Association and of presiding over the 
Convention. _The meetings of the Association in its various 
branches were held in the buildings of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, giving the members an excellent opportunity to visit the 
Museum of our Soctiey and the delegates to the Archzological 
section of the Convention were highly pleased with what they 
saw of our Society and the work it is doing. Many distin- 
guised archzologists in the country, such as Profs. Putnam and 
Russell of Harvard University, McCurdy of Yale, Leverett of 
Chicago, Wilson of Smithsonian Institute and Hovey of New- 
burryport and others took special interest in our Society and 
spoke in the highest terms of the value and extent of our col- 
lection and the progress of our work. At the close of the Con- 
vention the delegates, through their Executive Committee, pub- 
licly and formally expressed.their thanks to the Archzological 
and Historical Society and its Secretary for the very efficient 
aid contributed to the suecess and pleasure of the Convention. 
On the evening of August 23rd, during the Convention, at a 
public meeting held in the Board of Trade Auditorium, Prof. 
Thomas Wilson, Curator of the Smithsonian Institute, presented 
to the Archzological and Historical Society as custodian for 
the State of Ohio, a fine portrait of Thomas Corwin. Secretary 
Randall explained to the audience the significance of the event, 
Prof. Wilson made the presentation speech and Hon. D. J. Ryan 
received the portrait in behalf of the State and the Society. In- 
teresting remarks on the part of the Corwin Family were made 
by Mr. George W. Cropper of Cincinnati, grandson of the distin- 
guished Governor Thomas Corwin. 
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EXCURSION TO FOKT ANCIENT. 


On Saturday, August 26, among other excursions which 
were planned for the profit and pleasure of the members of the 
Convention, was one to Fort Ancient under the direction and 
auspices of our Society. The special train for the occassion was 
generously furnished to the Society by the P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co. through the courtesy of Mr. J. M. Harris, D. P. A. of Colum- 
bus. The party consisted of 100 people, delegates to the Con- 
vention and members of the Society. The weather was perfect 
and all the arrangements passed off without a flaw. Luncheon 
was served in the open air in the old Fort and an after dinner 
program was carried out, Secretary Randall acting’as Toast 
Master with speeches from Prof. G. F. Wright of Oberlin, Rev. 
A. C. Hovey of Newburryport, Mass. and Prof. G. G. MacCurdy 
of Yale, Prof. Frank Leverett of U. S. Geological Survey, Hon. 
Josiah Morrow of Lebanon, Trustee George F. Bareis and Cura-— 
tor W. C. Mills. Atl the portions of the Fort were inspected 
and the distinguished guests expressed themselves enthusiastic— 
ally over the extent of the earthworks and the admirable manner 
in which they were cared for by our Society. 


CARE OF FORT ANCIENT. 


This is a fitting place to speak of the work during the past 
year by the Society in the preservation and improvement of Ft. 
Ancient. On Aug, 1, 1899, the previous contract with Mr. War- 
ren Cowen as custodian of the Fort expired, and the Executive 
Committee authorized the Secretary to enter into a new contract 
with Mr. Cowen for another period of three years. Mr. Cowen by 
experience, efficiency and faithfulness has become valuable to 
the Society, in the office which he has filled for so many years. 
By the terms of the contract he has charge of the Fort; the 
duty of seeing that the embankments are kept intact and unin- 
jured and of keeping the interior clear of underbrush, rubbish, 
etc. It is also incumbent upon him to employ and keep in the 
Fort house a tenant who shall always be on the ground, to 
guide visitors and to look after and protect the property. The 
house of this tenant, an old and at the start very unsuitable 
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one for the purpose, had become so dilapidated and insecure 
that repairing and remodeling was a necessity. practically to the 
extent of its being rebuilt, and this has been done the past year 
by order of the Executive Committtee under the direction of the 
Ft. Ancient Committtee, Mr. Bareis devoting much time and 
attention to the work and most satisfactorily has he performed 
the task assigned to him. The Ft. Ancient Committee, the Sec- 
retary and some of the officers of the Society made trips to the 
Fort as occassion required. The herewith accompanying report 
speaks for itself. 


Mr. E. O. Randall, Secretary: 


DeEaR S1r:— The past year marked an active period in the 
work of the Committee on Ft. Ancient, as well also, a sad one. 
In the death of Rev. Wm. E. Moore, D. D., who for several years 
served as chairman of this Committee, and also filled the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Fort Ancient, the Ohio Archeological 
and Historical Society lost a most intelligent and enthusiastic 
student of this remarkable ancient earth-work. The days spent 
in his congenial company, visiting the Fort—planning how to 
preserve and restore its wonderful walls and gateways, and how 
best to make it attractive and pleasant as a resort for the student 
and others — will not soon be forgotten. It is due his memory, 
that we mention, how he gratuitously devoted his varied infor— 
mation and many days of his time to the best interests of this 
work. 

The policy adopted by Dr. Moore, of preserving and restor- 
ing the walls, of clearing the undergrowth and draining off the 
surface water has been continued. The walls on the first pur- 
chase are all now quite well cleared and the work of clearing the 
later purchase is progressing. Many of the most interesting 
parts of the whole works are found on the last purchase; these 
walls were so densely covered with undergrowth that few who 
visited the Fort ventured to explore them. The present arrange- 
ment, lately entered into with Mr. Warren Cowen of having a’ 
man and team constantly employed on the grounds will greatly 
expedite matters. A great deal of labor is still required in re- 
moving fallen and dead trees, in putting in stone and brush 
dams and adding to those already in, to prevent further washes, 
and in keeping down the weeds and undergrowth on the ground 
already grown over. Appropriation to carry on this work will 
be needed for a few years yet, when the place will be practically 
self-supporting. 
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According to the recommendation of our Committee the 
Executive Committee authorized us to remodel the residence 
building. The work was planned and contracted early in the 
summer and is now completed ; the old house was remodeled and 
four new rooms added. We now have a commodious 8 room 
house, substantially built, attractive in apearance, and affording 
a suitable residence for the custodian and also rooms for the 
use of the Society and its officers and transient visitors. 

The visit of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science to Ft. Ancient, last August, afforded a rare apportunity 
to submit the work undertaken by our Society to the critical 
judgment of some of the most expert students of the ancient earth- 
works of our country. Expressions of surprise and unstinted 
words of praise and approval, of what Ohio is doing along this 
line were the result. These works are the records in earth and 
stone of an ancient people—Ohio men—who once inhabited our . 
rich valleys and verdant hills, and they should be as sacredly pre- 
served and cared for as those left in sculpture or manuscript. 

More persons have visited Fort Ancient the past season than 
ever before. Some—the larger number—come to see and study, 
others are attracted by the magnificent view, that the clearing of 
the walls has revealed. Your Committee is of the opinion that 
an annual excursion should be arranged for, at such time as the 
governor, the members of the legislature, teachers and others 
could make this trip: such an annual visit would be in line with 
the desire of the Society and with the object the State had in 
view when the purchase was made. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Geo. F. Bares, Chairman. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The publications of the Society the past year have been 
especially valuable, judging by the demand for them by the 
libraries, colleges and scholars throughout the country. In Sep- 
tember was issued Volume VII of our annuals; the table of 
contents was as follows: 


The Indian Tribes of Ohio. Warren K. Moorehead. 
Report of Field Work. Warren K. Moorehead. 
Centennial Anniversary of Wayne’s Treaty of Greenville. 
Address of Governor McKinley. 

The Treaty of Greenville. Samuel F. Hunt. 

Address of Wm. J. Gilmore. 
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The Western Reserve. F. E. Hutchins. 
Fourteenth Annual Report. E. O. Randall. 
The Gnadenhutten Centennial. 

The Rev. John Heckewelder. Wm. H. Rice. 
An Outing on the Congo. William H. Safford. 


This volume contained the quarterlies up to and including 
April, 1899. In addition to this volume the Society has also 
issued a quarterly for Judy (1899) devoted to the “History of 
the Zoar Society,” by E. O. Randall, and the quarterly for Octo- 
ber containing articles on “David Tod,” by Gen. G. B. Wright, 
and a supplemental article on the “Pathfinders of Jefferson 
County,” by W. H. Hunter. The quarterly for January, 1900, 
will contain articles by Archer B. Hulbert on the “Indian Trails 
and Early Roadways of Ohio,” and an “Experience of an 
Arkansas Traveler in Ohio,” by Thomas: Wilson, of the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 

For a long time the Society has desired to publish an 
Archeological History of Ohio, and it has finally entered upon 
that work by the employment of Gerard Fowke, of Chillicothe, 
to prepare the material for such a book. It is not feasible to 
present in advance a detailed outline of subjects or arrange- 
ment, but as proposed by the Trustees and Mr. Fowke this 
volume will treat, as fully as space will allow, of: 

Paleolithic man: What the term means; how the knowl- 
edge of his existence is gained; the evidence in America, and 
especially in Ohio. 

Mound Builders: The various theories as to their origin; 
historical reference; character of the works, as — 


A. Enclosures, on hills or level lands; extent, possible 
uses, situation in regard to topographical surroundings. 
Mounds; size, situation, contents, similarities and dif- 
ferences. 

Village-sites; same as mounds. 

Customs and methods of life so far as analogy by com- 
parison with known peoples will justify us in assuming. 
Distribution of various sorts of remains. 

Description and explanation of the various classes of 
relics. 
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Indians; their migrations; their manner of life; their var- 
ious stages of culture; the history of those found in Ohio at its 
settlement; the resemblance in the features of their work and 
habits (of the southern Indians) to some observed in the remains 
of the Mound Builders. ; 

Relics (using the word in common meaning); sources of the 
various materials used; the manner of procuring them; methods 
of converting into desired shapes; uses of various forms; com- 
parison of mound specimens with those in use in various parts 
of the world. 

This volume will consist of some five hundred pages and 
will be fully illustrated with maps, diagrams and reproductions 
of mounds, forts, etc., of special prominence. Ohio is the richest 
state in the Union in archeological material and resources, and 
this work, when complete, will be not only of greatest interest 
to people in Ohio, but of greatest value to archzological students 
throughout the world. No state has yet produced such a work. 

Mr. Gerard Fowke is unusually well qualified to accomplish 
this for the Society. He is an accurate and painstaking scholar. 
For many years he has been a close and careful student of 
archeology. He has done admirable work under the auspices 
of the United States Government for the Smithsonian Institute 
and for the State of Ohio in the department of geological sur- 
vey. He also spent nearly a year in Siberia and some of the 
oriental countries making scientific observations and securing 
archeological specimens and data for the American Museum 
of Natural History of New York. This book will be especially 
timely and serviceable in view of the part which the Archzolog- 
ical and Historical Society is to take in the forthcoming Ohio 
Centennial. 

The State has never put forth any documents so eagerly 
and extensively sought after or so valuable as the publications 
of this Society. The material contained in its annuals is all 
especially prepared for this purpose by prominent, competent and 
reliable authors. Much of it cannot be found in any form what- 
ever in any. other publications. The Society is thus collecting 
and disseminating original historical and archzological data of 
inestimable value. 
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PREVIOUS VOLUMES OF THE SOCIETY. 


As this annual report will reach a great many readers who 
are unacquainted with the work of our Society, it is deemed 
proper to incorporate herein the tables of contents of the six 
volumes heretofore published. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 


Aboriginal History of Butler County, Ohio. J. P. MacLean. 

Ancient Earthwork near Oxford, Ohio. R. W. McFarland. 

Archzological Exhibit for the Ohio Centennial. M. C. Read. 

Archzological Directory of Ohio. A. A. Graham. 

Archeological, Historical and Pioneer Collections in Ohio. 

Archeology in Ohio, Importance of the Study. G. F. Wright. 

Archeology in Ohio, The Relation of the Glacial Period to. G. F. Wright. 

Beginning of the Colonial System of the United States, The. I. W. 
Andrews. 

Bibliography of the Earthworks of Ohio. Mrs. Cyrus Thomas. 

Blennerhassett. E. O. Randall. 

Chase, Salmon P. N. S. Townshend. 

Curtis, Henry B. A. R. McIntire. 

Earthworks, The Proper Method of Exploring. 

Earthworks of Franklin County, Ohio. P. M. Wetmore. 

First Circumnavigation of the Earth. B. A. Hinsdale. 

Fort Hill, Ohio. W. A. Overman. 

Gallagher, William Davis. W. H. Venable. 

Historical, Pioneer, and other such societies in Ohio. 

Legislation in the Northwest Territory. A. A. Graham. 

Letter from a Pioneer Author to a Pioneer Editor. 

Literary Periodicals of the Ohio Valley. W. H. Venable. 

Mounds and Earthworks of Ohio, Report on the Present Condition of. 
G. F. Wright. 

Ohio Company, Services of, in Defending the United States Frontier 
from Invasion. W. P. Cutler. 

Ordinance of 1787, The. W. P. Cutler. 

Origin of the Ohio Company. 

Pioneer Days in Central Ohio. Henry B. Curtis. 

Pre-glacial Man in Ohio. G. F. Wright. 

Pyramids and Buried Cities in the Land of the Montezumas. Fannie 
B. Ward. 

Serpent Mound Saved, The. F. W. Putnam. 

Some Early Travelers and Annalists of the Ohio Valley. W. H. Venable. 

The Society and the Quarterly. Geo. W. Knight. 

The Society: Constitution and By-Laws of; History and Prospects of; 
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Members of; Notes; Proceedings of, 1885, 1886, 1887; Reports for 
the year 1887-8. 

Western Land Policy of the British Government from 1763 to 1775. B.A. 
Hinsdale. 

Maps and Illustrations. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME II. 


Aboriginal Implements, Manufacture and Use of. Gerard Fowke. 

Addresses: of Gov. J. B. Foraker, Rev. A. L. Chapin, Rev. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, Hon. R. B. Hayes, Rev. Henry M. Storrs, Rev. Joseph 
Tuttle. 

Andrews, Israel Ward, D.D., LL.D. W. P. Cutler. 

Building of the State. Joseph Cox. 

Centennial Celebration at Marietta, April 7, 1888. 

Communications relating to same. 

Department of History and Archeology in the Ohio Centennial at Colum- 
bus, September 4 to October 19, 1888. 

Discovery, Right of. B. A. Hinsdale. 

Documents, Preservation of — Unpublished Letters from 1775-1782. A. 
A. Graham. 

Documentary History of Ohio. A. A. Graham. 

Down South Before the War. W. H. Venable. 

First Church Organization in Marietta. Rev. C. E. Dickinson. 

Gallagher, William Davis (concluded). W. H. Venable. 

German Pioneers. Bernard Peters. 

Gray, John, Washington’s Last Soldier, Poem. Private Dalzell. 

Historic Travels, 1840-1847, Recollections of. Henry Howe. 

Hoar, Hon. George F., Oration of. 

Loring, Hon. George B., Letters of. 

Memorial Structure at Marietta. 

Monarchists and Jacobins, A Familiar Talk About. William Henry Smith. 

Mound Opening, Detailed Account of. W. K. Moorehead. 

Nullification in Ohio. Daniel J. Ryan. 

Ohio Boundary, or the Erie War. L. G. Addison. 

Popular Errors Regarding Mound Builders and Indians. Gerard Fowke. 

Relic Department of the Centennial Celebration at Marietta. 

Remarks: of Rev. W. B. Arnett, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Hon. Samuel 
F. Hunt, Rev. I. N. Sturtevant. 

Republican Party in Ohio, Early History of. Henry B. Carrington. 

The Society: Annual Meetings of, Third and Fourth; Addresses of 
Prest. F. C. Sessions; Book Notices; Editorial Notes; Rooms of. 

Triumph of Liberty, Poem. R. K. Shaw. 

Tucker, Hon. Randolph, Oration of. 

Western Land Cessions, Important Documents Relating to. 

Western Reserve, Sale of. B. A. Hinsdale. 
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Whipple, Commodore Abraham. David Fisher. 
Why is Ohio called the “Buckeye” State? Wm. M. Farrar. 
Nineteen Illustrations. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME III. 


Bradbury, Horace R., Address of. 

Campbell, Governor James E., Address of. 

Burnham, Major John, and His Company. E. C. Dawes. 

Centennial Anniversary at Gallipolis. 

Century and Its Lessons, The. Dr. N. J. Morrison. 

Divine Workmanship, Rejoicing in, Sermon. Rev. George W. Lasher, 
D. D. 

Educational Lessons of this Hour. Rev. H. A. Thompson. \ 

Fort Ancient, Description of. Warren K. Moorehead. 

French Settlement and Settlers of Gallipolis. John L. Vance. 

Judiciary, Laws and Bar of Ohio. David K. Watson. 

Jones, J. V., Address of. 

Marshall, R. D., Address of. 

Methodist Success, Philosophy of, Sermon. Rev. David H. Moore, D. D. 

Methodism in Gallipolis, History of. Rev. P. A. Baker. 

Migrations and their Lessons, Sermon. Rev. Washington Gladden. 

Military Posts, Forts and Battlefields in Ohio. A. A. Graham. 

Moravian Massacre, The. Wm. M. Farrar. 

Muskingum Valley, Pioneer Physicians of. Dr. E. C. Brush. 

Ohio, Description of, in 1788. 

Presbyterians of Ohio, Sermon. Rev. S. F. Scovil. 

Remember the Days of Old, Sermon. Rev. John Moncure. 

Relic Room, Gallipolis, Articles in. 

Rio Grande College, History of. Rev. J. M. Davis. 

Scioto Company and its Purchase, The. Daniel J. Ryan. 

The Society: Annual Meetings, Proceedings of Fifth and Sixth; Act of 
Incorporation of; Synopsis of By-Laws of; Trustees, Officers and 
Members of; Reports of Officers of; Trustees of, Meeting. 

Eighteen Maps and Illustrations, 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME Iv. 


The Beginning of the Ohio Company and the Scioto Purchase. Major 
E. C. Dawes. 

An Early Abolition Colony and Its Founder. A. A. Graham. 

The Underground Railroad in Ohio. Prof. W. H. Siebert. 

Boundary Line Between Ohio and Virginia. Introductory. 

Argument Concerning Boundary Line Between Ohio and Virginia. 
Samuel F. Vinton. 
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Boundary Line Between Ohiv and Indiana, and Between Ohio and Mich- 
igan. Special reports of Dr. T. C. Mendenhall and A. A. Graham. 

The Ohio-Michigan Boundary Line Dispute. T. B. Galloway. 

Samuel Finley Vinton. Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. 

Samuel Galloway. Washington Gladden. 

Leo Lesquereux. Dr. Edward Orton. 

Francis Charles Sessions. Washington Gladden. 

Henry Howe, the Historian. Joseph P. Smith. 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes. Washington Gladden. 

A Description of Fort Ancient. Warren King Moorehead. 

The Society: Minutes of the Seventh, Ninth and Tenth Annual Meetings 
of; Annual Reports of; Roll of Honorary and Life Members of; 
Sketches of Life Members of. 

Maps and illustrations. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME V. 


1. From Charter to Constitution. Being a collection of Public Docu- 
ments pertaining to the Territory of the Northwest and the State of 
Ohio, from the Charters of James I., to and including the First Consti- 
tution of Ohio, and the State Papers relating to its admission into the 
Union, showing thereby the Historical Chain of Title of said State 
from 1606 to 1803. D. J. Ryan. 

2. Work of the Society for the year 1896 in Archeological Research and 
Exploration. W. K. Moorehead. 


3. Report of Proceedings of Society for 1895 and 1896. E. O. Randall. 
4. The Evolution of Ohio Counties. J. F. Laning. 
Six maps and forty-nine illustrations. 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME VI. 
1. Colonel William Crawford. By James H. Anderson. : 
2. The History of Popular Education on the Western Reserve. By 
B. A. Hinsdale. 
3. Franklinton—An Historical Address. By General John Beatty. 
4. The Ohio Indians. By Col. E. L. Taylor. 
5. The Pathfinders of Jefferson County. By W. H. Hunter. 
6. The Centennial of Jefferson County. Compiled by W. H. Hunter. 
7. Stanton Day—Ohio Men and Ideas. By Prof. W. H. Venable, 
LL. D. 
8. Edwin M. Stanton. By Gen. Daniel Sickles. 
9. A Tribute to Stanton. By Hon. J. H. Trainer. 
10. Pioneer Day. Addresses by Hon. J. J. Gill, John M. Cook, Esq., 


tion. Webster Davis. 

11. Military Day. Address by Gen. S. H. Hurst. 

12. Addenda to the Pathfinders of Jefferson County. 

13. Twelfth Annual Report of the Society to the Governor. By E. O. 
Randall, Secretary. 

14. Addresses before the Ohio State Archeological Society—Gen. Brin- 
kerhoff, Prof. Wright, Prof. Orton, President Canfield. 

15. Twenty Illustrations. 
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QUARTERS FOR THE SOCIETY. 


The most perplexing problem with which the Society has 
wrestled since its organization has been that concerning proper 
quarters for its property and work. It has been greatly ham- 
pered in its progress and usefulness by lack of Museum, Library 
and Office quarters. When the project for the new capitol build- 
ing took definite shape it was hoped and expected that edifice 
would solve our difficulty and give us ample accommodations, 
either in some of the rooms vacated in the old building or in 
spacious quarters especially assigned us in the new. On May 
12 (1899) the Secretary appeared before the Building Commis- 
sion and was given a patient hearing as to the needs of the 
Society for a local habitation. After due consideration by the 
Committee and with the hearty endorsement of the Governor 
the Building Commission tendered to the Society the top or 
fourth floor of the new building, and the architect was requested 
to consult with the officials of the Society and arrange the par- 
titions and furniture in accordance with the requirements of 
the Society. It was supposed at that time that the proposed 
room would more than meet our needs. Subsequently it was 
found necessary to so change the plans of the building that the 
fourth story was largely cut into and occupied by extending 
the height of the Court rooms in the story below and by the 
intervention of the elevator, light and air shafts, so that the 
‘space finally placed at our disposal was a narrow strip on the 
east side of the building, giving us in total in the new state 
house but 1900 square feet of floor space, as compared with 
3300 square feet in Orton Hall of the Ohio State University. 
The room now allotted us in the University is totally inade- 
quate for our purpose and all this without reference to quarters 
for our library, which was then cared for in one of the alcoves 
of the State Library. This led to the disappointing decision 
that the Society could not be accommodated in the new build- 
ing, and the rooms to be vacated in the old building were to 
be so apportioned for existing state departments, that there was 
no room in that quarter at our disposal. The Secretary reported 
this state of affairs to the Executive Committee at its meeting 
on September 5, and a committee consisting of Messrs. Randall, 
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Bareis and Mills was appointed to confer with the University 
authorities and learn if any increased accommodations could 
be obtained there. The Executive Committee of the Trustees 
of the Ohio State University were very hearty in their expres- 
sions of support and in their endeavors to satisfactorily arrange 
for the retention of the Society’s quarters upon the College 
Campus, and after several joint consultations additional cases 
were provided for our specimens in Orton Hall, and an excel- 
lent library room and shelves erected therein exclusively for . 
our Library, and a room assigned us as a Museum for our his- 
torical relics. These quarters are now occupied as provided by 
the Ohio State University. Our Library has been removed 
from the State Library into the new quarters and it is now 
mutually understood by the Trustees of the Society and the 
Trustees of the O..S. U., that for an indefinite period, at any - 
rate, we will remain at the University, with the expectation that 
in the near future the Legislature will either provide a special 
building for us or quarters adapted to our purposes in connec- 
tion with some of the buildings erected for the University. In 
our compulsory abandonment of the new Capitol the Trustees 
of the Society attach no blame to the Building Commission, 
but rather do we wish to thank them for desiring to do all that 
they could in our behalf. 

While the Society might be more independent and distinct 
in its work and growth if it had quarters isolated from any other 
state interest, yet on the other hand much of our work is identical 
with and collateral to some of the departments in the University, 
and perhaps it is for the joint interest of both that the Society 
be located upon the grounds of and operate in touch with the 
Ohio State University. 


SPIEGEL GROVE PROPOSITION. 


In April, 1898, the heirs and children of Rutherford B. 
Hayes made a proposition, after proper consultation, to the 
Trustees of the Society to the effect that they would transfer 
and deed to the Society the home of their father at Fremont, 
Ohio, known as Spiegel Grove, containing about twenty-five 
acres of land with the homestead buildings; this transfer to 
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be upon the condition that the Society “raise a fund of $25,000 
to be set aside and managed in such a way that the principal 
should not be encroached upon, but the income from it devoted 
to preserving and caring for the Spiegel Grove property.” This 
proposition was never legally accepted by the Society, but the 
option of its acceptance was left open until July 1, 1899. Cir- 
culars in behalf of the object, and asking for approval and 
financial support, were sent to various persons throughout the 
country who it was believed might be interested therein. 
There was practically no response to the appeal. President 
Brinkerhoff and Secretary Randall personally conferred with 
prominent parties thought likely to assist, but after proper effort 
had been made it was concluded the fund could not be easily 
raised, if at all, and the Trustees of the Society have never been 
thoroughly convinced of the wisdom of securing the property, 
even if feasible. At their meeting on December 8, 1899, the 
Trustees resolved to discontinue further efforts in this direction. 
The Trustees feel that it is proper at this time that they extend 
to the Hayes heirs their grateful appreciation of the generous 


proposition and the effort they have manifested in the interest 
of our Society. 


SERPENT MOUND. 


During his visit to the city on the occasion of the Conven- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Prof. F. W. Putnam, of 
Harvard University, stated to the officers of the Society that 
if they would accept, repair and hereafter suitably preserve and 
guard, the property known as Serpent Mound, located in 
Adams County, near Peebles Station, and now the property of 
the Peabody Museum of Archeology and Ethnology in con- 
nection with the Harvard University, that the Trustees of that 
institution would transfer to us said property. This property 
consists of some fifty-eight acres of land known as the Serpent 
Mound Park, including the remarkable, unique and interesting 
relic of the Mound Builders, an earthen structure in the form 
of an immense serpent, some thirteen hundred feet in length 
(for full description and history of this mound, see Vol. I., page 
187 of the Society’s annuals.) The Trustees of the Peabody 
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Museum paid several thousand dollars for the property and 
expended some two thousand dollars more in excavating, restor- 
ing and preserving this property. It is proposed to transfer it to 
the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society without any 
financial consideration, and only upon the condition stated above. 
This is a rare opportunity for the State Society to obtain this 
invaluable property and should not be permitted to pass without 
acceptance. It will cost but a few hundred dollars to put it in 
proper condition and require perhaps one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred dollars a year to preserve and guard it. By request 
of the Trustees, Messrs. Wright (G. F.), Randall and Mills vis- 
ited the Mound on November 12 and subsequently reported to 
the Trustees that the proposition should by all means be 
accepted, if provision could be made to cover the expense inci- 
dental to the condition of acceptance and retention. This Mound 
is visited daily by scholars and curiosity seekers from all parts 
of the country, and accurate models of it have been made and 
are in many of the Archeological Museums in the United States 
and foreign countries. 


OHIO CENTENNIAL. 


It is intended, both by the Society and the Centennial Com- 
missioners, that we will take a very active and prominent part 
in the exhibition at Toledo in 1902. Col. James Kilbourne, 
President of the Centennial Commission, is one of our life mem- 
bers and zealously in accord with our purpose and work. The 
Hon. D. J. Ryan, Director General of the Centennial, is one of 
our life members, trustee and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Hon. Charles P. Griffin, of Toledo, one of the 
leading officials of the Board of Managers of the Centennial, 
is also one of our life members and a trustee. It is conceded 
that the proper authority to have charge in that exhibition of 
the section of Archeology and Ethnology is the Arche- 
ological and Historical Society. Prof. G. F. Wright, of Oberlin, 
one of the foremost scholars in Archeology and Ethnology in 
the country, will have the immediate supervision of the details 
of the exhibit to be made in this department. 
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And in this undertaking the Western Reserve Historical So- 
ciety, J. P. MacLean, Librarian, and the Natural Historical Soci- 
ety of Cincinnati, Josua Lindahl, Director, have expressed them- 
selves as desirous of co-operating in every way possible with 
the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. 


WORK OF THE CURATOR. 


Mr. W. C. Mills the Curator has done the Society most ex- 
cellent service the past year. The duties of his office have mater- 
ially increased. Numerous additions to the collection of speci- 
mens have been made. The Museum is becoming each year 
more and more the place of visitation by strangers and the object 
of study by students in archeology and ethnology. Many of the 
teachers of the public schools have taken their pupils to the 
Museum that they might be interested and stimulated and pro- 
fited by the object lessons which the Museum teaches in the 
topics the pupils are studying in their text books. 

Mr. Mills’ report, herewith given briefly sketches the main 
feature of this year’s labor. An extensive and detailed report of 
the field work conducted under his supervision the past summer 
will appear in volume VIII of the Society’s Annual Publications, 
which will be issued in April 1900. 


Mr. E. O. RANDALL, Secretary. 


Dear Sir:—I have the honor as Curator to report upon 
work in the museum and field, during the year ending December 
30, 1899. From January I to June 15 the time was occupied 
in rearranging and labeling the specimens in the museum. On 
June 19 the field work was commenced near Bourneville, Ross 
County, Ohio, where we examined an old village site surround- 
ing the Baum works and known as the Baum Village Site. It 
is situated upon a low gravel terrace on the farm of J. E. Baum 
and completely surrounds the large mound first described by 
Squier and Davis as a pyramidal mound, 15 feet high and 125 
feet in diameter. This mound was partially explored by the 
Bureau of Ethnology, an account of which is found in their t2th 
annual report 1890-91. Directly south of the mound the land is 
several feet lower than in any other direction. Here we unearthed 
some refuse heaps about 14 inches under the surface. In these re- 
fuse heaps were found the broken bones of wild animals, shells of 
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the fresh water mussel, broken pottery, broken and perfect imple- 
ments of stone, bone and shell, gr2at numbers of beads and orna- 
f -ments made of shell or bone, and teeth of wild animals. Directly 
“ar north of the mound no refuse heaps were found, but instead large 
pits filled with ashes, bones of animals, broken pottery and 
broken and perfect implements, ornaments, etc., also the skele- 
tons of infants. Scme of these pits were 7 ft. deep and 4 ft. 
in diameter. More than 1000 specimens of aboriginal manufac- 
ture were obtained in this village site and our work practically 
just begun. During the month of August the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science held their sessions in 
various buildings upon the University campus and many of its 
members especially of Section H. (Anthropology) availed them- 
selves of the invitation to make the museum headquarters during 
their stay in the city. 

During September more room was granted the Society by 
the University authorities. Room 7 in Orton Hall was newly 
fitted up and the Historical collection formerly exhibitea in room 
16 was moved into it. Room 16 was also painted and varnished 
and shelving suitable for the Society’s library was placed on the 
west side of the room. On Oct. 5th the Society directed the 
Curator to remove the books from the State Library, Capitol 
Building, to Orton Hall, and on Dec. 8 the Curator was elected 
Librarian of the Society. The work of cataloging and arranging 
the books is under headway and will be completed in due time. 

During the year several collecticns have been donated to 
the museum. The following presented specimens: A. B. Coover, 
| Roxabell, O., M. A. Honlein, Columbus, O., Perry Wolfe, Ft. 
| Ancient, O., Wm. Stoneman, Ft. Ancient, O., Rev. Henry J. 


Van Vleck, Gnadenhutten, O., Robt. H. Foerderer, Philadel- 
¢ phia, Pa. W. G. Junod, Columbus O., Warren Cowen, Ft. 
Ancient, O. 

Mr. J. W. Tweed, Ripley, O., loaned a large collection gath- 
ered within 10 miles of Ripley. It numbers 2319 specimens. 
Our thanks are especially due to Baker’s Art Gallery Com- 
pany of Columbus for the generous gift of a very numerous and 
valuable collection of life size photographs of prominent Ohio 
officials, governors, senators, etc. These pictures are appropri— 
ately framed and will be hung on the walls of our Museum room. 
| During the year I have visited a number of places in Ohio, 
| in the interest of the Society. Beginning April 15, 1899, I tra- 
\ velled the Scioto Valley from Columbus to Portsmouth looking 
+ over the territory for future field work. August 27-29, a party 
consisting of Prof. G. F. Wright of Oberlin, Prof. MacCurdy of 
Yale, Secretary Randall, Mr. Gerard Fowke and myself made 
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a trip to the various points of archzological interest in Ross 
County. Careful examinations were made of the Hopewell 


Group, the Baum Village Site, the Stone Fort on Spruce Hill, — 


the Harness and High Banks earth works and the enclosures 
at Cedar Banks and Hopetown. This excursion will be of much 
value to the Society, as it places us in full information concern- 
ing the condition and importance of the earth works visited. 

On Oct. 14, 1899, I visited Cincinnati and Madisonville for 
the purpose of prospecting for future work. Nov. 25, 1899, I 
visited American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
The anthropological display is not open to the public but through 
the kindness of Prof. F. W. Putnam, the director, I was enabled 
to visit all the rooms where specimens were being arranged. 
This gave me a coveted opportunity to study the methods em- 
ployed in the display of archeological specimens. I also inspected 
the Astor and Lenox Libraries and studied their methods. 

On Nov. 29 I visited the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Science and employed the greater part of one day 
looking over the specimens. 

Nov. 30 was spent in the museums of Philadelphia where I 
saw but few Ohio specimens. 

Dec. 2 to Dec. 5 were devoted to Washington, D. C., where 
Dr. Thomas Wilson, Curator of the Department of Archzology 
Smithsonian Institute gave me much of his time in explaining the 
arrangement and manner of cataloguing of this wonderful dis- 
play of pre-historic man. I also visited the National Museum, 
and the Libraries of Washington. 

I beg to thank the officers and trustees for their kind sugges- 
tions and co-operation relating to the work under my charge. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. C. MILts, Curator and Librarian. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 


The budget made out by the Trustees and submitted to the 
Auditor of State speaks for itself and it is not herewith repro- 
duced. Where increased amounts are necessarily asked for, 
items of explanation are appended. It is firmly believed that the 
members of the 74th General Assembly will examine and appre- 
ciate the work being done by our Society and will respond to 
its justifiable requests. 

NECROLOGY. 


During the past year our Society has met with severe losses 
in the death of some of its most honored and effective members. 
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Rev. Wm. E. Moore, D. D., LL. D., vice-president, trustee 
and life member, died in Columbus, O., June 5, 1899. 

Robert Clarke, the well-known publisher, a trustee and life 
member, died in Cincinnati August 26, 1899. 

Edward Orton, LL. D., life member and elected trustee, 
died in Columbus October 16, 1899. 

Fitting memorials to these distinguished citizens and mem- 
bers of our Society will appear in Volume VIII of our annuals. 


CONCLUSION. 


In concluding this report the Secretary wishes to express 
the appreciative gratitude of the Society for the interest taken 
in and aid rendered us by Governor Bushnell, State Auditor 
Guilbert and especially to the daily papers of Columbus and 
other cities of Ohio for their endorsement and assistance. 

Personally the Secretary desires to thank the officers and 
trustees of the Society and especially the Executive Committee 
for their uniform kindness and courtesy to him. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. O. RANDALL, Secretary. 


Columbus, Ohio, January, 1900. 
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REPORT OF TREASURER. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1899. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand February 1, 1899.................. $542.27 
From State Treasury— 

———— $4774.41 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Trustee and Committee Expenses.......----. 102.85 
Lecture at O. S. U....... 40.00 
Sundry Expenses ............+.- 102.08 
Balance on hand Dec. 30, 1899..............eeee00- 750.07 
$4774.41 
The above balance of $750.07 on hand December 31, 1899, > ie 


will more than be exhausted by outstanding liabilities and ex- 


penses to be incurred necessarily before February 15, the close of 


the fiscal year. 


Respectfully submitted, 
S. S. RicKiy, 7reasurer. 
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